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The Story of Philosophy 
By Will Durant 


How this remarkable book fell into a supposedly 
materialistic age, and within two months became a 
best seller, is one of the great stories of book-pub- 
lishing. That its astonishing success indicates the 
turn of the tide away from materialism toward an 
awareness to the things of the spirit, is the belief of 
many. The New York Herald-Tribune commented 
on the book: “Fascinating! A week with The Story 
of Philosophy is easily worth a year with an ordinary 
“negeymmned Go to school under Professor Durant 
oramonth! The fee is only ($5.00). 
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Adventurous Religion 
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These two sentences will tell you what you may ex- 
pect in this new volume: 


“A man can have a religion aboul Jesus and harbor 
bitter racial prejudice; he can have a religion abou 
Jesus and be a rampant militarist, a narrow nation- 
alist, a hard-handed industrial autocrat; he can have 
a religion aboul Jesus and be unfit to live with in a 
home. But no one can have the religion of Jesus and 
be that.” 


“The obsequies of religion are not yet due! Human- 
ity is too deathlessly athirst for some such revelation 
of Eternal Goodness, and some such interpretation 
of life’s deep significance as Christians have always 
found in Christ."" ($2.00) 
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in which he listed the ten greatest thinkers of world 
history. Number ten was Charles Darwin. Here is 
his best biography, by the author of “Damaged 
Souls,”’ “Bare Souls,” etc.—America’s most distinct- 
ive biographer. Every alert reader should purchase 
at least three great biographies a year. Make “Dar- 
win” one of your selections for 1927. ($3.50) 
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EDITORIAL 


II1CAGO returns to her idols. Four years of at- 
tempt at decent government proves to be all that 
she will stand. After a campaign that will be re- 
membered as a textbook example of demagoguery, Mr. Wil- 
am Hale Thompson has been elected mayor for the third 
time. Mr. Dever, the present mayor, has 
Chicago Tires been defeated by more than 80,000 votes. 
Of Decency The sort of issues on which Mr. Thomp- 
: son based his campaign are well suggested 
by his first speech in celebration of his victory : “I will stand 
today where I have always stood ; where I stood when they 
called me Kaiser Bill; and I will stand there until I die, 
ipholding the principles laid down by George Washington, 
the father of our country, and the twenty-six presidents who 
reaffirmed this great American policy irrespective of po- 
litical party. . . No future draft for American boys, and 
g a league of nations or world’s (sic) court. 
We will renew our old booster slogan: ‘Throw Away Your 
‘ammer and Get a Horn and Blow!’ 
‘ stuti which induced the voters of Chicago to elect their 


hew mayor 


” 


It was this sort 


: At this writing, within a few hours of the 
“losing of the polls, it is impossible to analyze the vote 
‘0 any considerable extent. Two things appear clear, how- 
‘ver. First, that the tradition of party regularity is still 


strong enough to make politicians like Senator Deneen, 
former Attorney General Brundage, and others of the 
group who claim to represent the decent wing of Illinois 
Republicanism, fall into line to support a man whom they 
have, in the primary campaign, accused of almost every 
crime. Second, that the “silent vote” is not the salvation 
we have been told. In this election the silent vote became 
articulate to the extent of about 200,000 ballots. It proved 
to be no wiser than the customary articulate vote, if as 
wise. It swelled, rather than cut, the Thompson total. 
The strongest elements in the Thompson victory were four: 
the solid Negro vote, which now holds a practical balance 
of power; the wet vote, which sought to punish Mayor 
Dever for his attempts at law enforcement; the German 
and, to some extent, Irish vote, which rallied to Mr. Thomp- 
son’s daily defiance of King George V ; and that portion of 
the protestant vote which was cast against Mayor Dever be- 
cause he is a Catholic. Consider these four elements, and 
you have the measure of the administration which Chicago 
has chosen. 


Tribal Gods and 
Christianity 

RAU LUDENDORFF, the wife of Germany’s super- 
4 patriot and hundred percenter, recently gave popular 
expression to an idea which is by no means new in Ger- 
many’s nationalist circles. She suggested that it would be 
good strategy for German nationalists to disavow Christianity 
and return to the old German gods and the old German 
religion which inspired such robust qualities in the early 
Teutons. She supported this suggestion by the observation 
that Christianity is tainted with internationalism and there- 
fore unequal to the task of defeating either the Jew or the 
Marxian. We like Frau Ludendorff’s suggestion. It would 
be a great gain if all devotees of the cult of nationalism 
would frankly return to the pagan gods which once added 
romance to tribal history. Certainly it would be better than 
to dress nationalism in the garb of a traditional and at- 
tenuated Christian faith. Frau Ludendorff is right. Chris- 
tianity is tainted with internationalism. At 
more than tainted, it is completely inspired with the uni- 


its best it is 


versal spirit. It would be much better for the modern man 
if he were made aware of the conflict between the cult of 
nationalism which has the center of his heart and the 
religion of Jesus to which he pays some slight and in- 
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cidental devotion than to express the one in the phrases 
of the other. Such a strategy would make for honesty and 
sincerity. The difficulty for Americans is that we have no 
tribal religion to resurrect. The cults of the red men will 
not do and a resurrection of the various European gods 
would reduce the cult of nationalism to an absurdity on our 


soll 


Dr. Johnston Myers Opposes 
Child Exploitation 
HE CHICAGO PRESS has commented extensively 
on the stand taken in these columns last week against 
the exploitation of child evangelists. This comment has 
concerned itself largely with statements emanating from the 
Immanuel Baptist church and the Baptist preachers’ meet- 
ing of Chicago. This was to be expected, since it is this 
church that is now conducting an evangelistic campaign 
Immanuel 


under the leadership of such an evangelist. 


church is a monument to the years of service for the 


Kingdom of God rendered by Di 


Johnston Myers. Dr. 
Myers is now the emeritus pastor, but is still in close 
touch with the church. He had been reported in the press 
as introducing and commending the child evangelist to the 
community; our previous editorial expressed disappoint- 
ment at what seemed to be his deviation from a type of 
ministry for which we have the highest admiration. In 
the newspaper reports, he has been named as leading the 
Baptist preachers in the adoption of resolutions upholding 
the employment of this type of evangelist. The following 
letter therefore deserves prominence : 

Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


not approve of the fad of child evangelism. I did not in 


I have been misquoted in the daily papers. I do 


vite Miss Utley to come to Chicago and I thoroughly agree 
with your statement about the danger of exploiting these 
remarkable children for the benefit of the church and their 


coworkers JouNnston Myers. 


is a pleasure to publish this letter. 


Commission Accuses Newspapers 
Of Fostering Crime 

HE STATE of New York has a commission studying 

the crime situation. The commission has a sub-commis- 
sion studying the causes of crime. The sub-commission has 
issued the first of what is likely to be a series of reports. 
It says that one of the causes of crime is the way in which 
the newspapers handle crime news. Naturally, the news- 
papers are in no hurry to approve the report. But there are 
certain things which this sub-commission says that will 
take a lot of denying. It says, for example, that the tabloid 
newspapers, which now overtop the metropolitan field in 
circulation, are planned to be bought by morons. These 
papers, says the report, are “bringing to bear powerful in- 
fluences upon certain persons whose mental age and charac- 
teristics permit them to be profoundly impressed and in- 
fluenced by what they read. The power of suggestion is so 
great among these classes that they are being influenced in 
the direction of criminal practices much more than ever 


before.” Specifically, the sub-commission speaks of the 
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way in which certain types of divorce cases are reported: 
of the glorification of criminals; of the increasing tendency 
to try cases in the newspapers, and of the eagerness with 
which sensation-seeking papers will manufacture ‘crime 
waves’ out of thin air. City newspapers are becoming 
enormous investments. Where once they were valued in the 
thousands, today they are valued in the millions, and some 
are held beyond any market-price whatever. It is natural 
that they should dispute vigorously any charge that they 
are contributing to communal delinquency. But surely the 
time cannot be far distant when their astute owners will 
give heed to the sources from which these criticisms come. 
For they must know that if ever the community comes to 
agree with such responsible critics as the present New York 
state commission, the day of rigid regulation is at hand 


We Do Not Condemn 
Tithing 

E ARE TAKEN TO TASK kindly and courteously 

by a correspondent who infers that we “do not believe 
in tithing’ and that we even condemn it. Be it far from us 
to condemn a financial plan which works so well and brings 
such evident satisfaction to those who practice it. Tithing is 
a good system. We make no objection to it whatever. But 
it must stand or fall on its merits and not upon authority 
We do object to labeling it “God's plan,” with the impli- 
cation that he who does not give one-tenth of all net income 
is in rebellion against, if not in ignorance of, a command 
of God. That way lies Pharisaism. Old Testament tithing 
was the giving of one-tenth of the gross product of agricul- 
tural operations, by persons who had—theoretically at least 

received free land, for the support of the tribe that had no 

free land. Abraham also once gave one-tenth of certain 
spoils of war; but in another place (Numbers 32) plunder 
was divided in a very different ratio. The modern system 
of tithing all net income is quite a different system; yet it 
is a good method. We are not interested in combatting tt, 
but we are interested in preventing the misuse of scripture 
in its support. We quote with approval a statement ap- 
proved by a conference on Christian stewardship which met 
in Chicago on Feb. 24 at the call of the Methodist bishops 
“We record it as our conviction that the habit of tithing, 
presented not on the basis of a scriptural law or obligation, 
but as a natural beginning of the privilege of systematic 
giving, will redound to something even better than larger 
treasuries, namely, to an increased joy in the Lord’s service 
and to a deeper purpose to do his will in all ways.” 


India’s Tribute to 
C. F. Andrews 
T IS PROBABLE that no missionary in this generation 
will receive a tribute equal to that which the nationalists 
of India are paying Mr. C. F. Andrews. Now that agree- 
ment as to the future treatment of Indians in South Africa 
has been reached, the government of India is searching for 
the man who is to occupy the extremely important new post 
as its agent in South Africa. Many names must be under 
But, under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi, 
the nationalists have rallied to the idea that, if an Indian 
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‘< not to be appointed—which is not considered probable— 
she choice should light on Mr. Andrews. In their petition 
Mr. Andrews is spoken of by these Indian leaders as the 
“self-effacing, God-fearing, God-loving and prayerful En 
glish gentleman.” In a day when the validity of missionary 
ervice is being questioned in many quarters, it is important 
hat this tribute by an empire to a missionary should not 
be overlooked. The South African question has been one 
{ the most irritating factors in the thought of Indian na- 
ionalists. Now, for them to be willing to commit to an 
Englishman the responsibility which will devolve upon the 
frst agent in South Africa to put the new program to the 
test, tells more than millions of words could as to the 
sosition which a missionary can come to hold in the minds 
{ the people among whom he works. But while we thank 
od for all that this incident implies, we need to remember 
that Mr. Andrews is a missionary who has carried to such 
a degree his ideal of identification with the life of India 
that he has been regarded as a liability rather than an asset 
by a considerable number of missionaries in that country. 
His very Christianity has been called in question! And the 
type of missionary work which he personifies—the stripping 
vay of all one’s past associations in order to lose oneself 
u the life of another people—would hardly receive serious 
nsideration as standard practice in any 


western com- 


Or 


\re There Too Many 
Preachers? 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER, Rev. John Richel- 
son, writing in the Independent, says there are too 
protestant preachers in the United States. In com- 
n with the Catholic church, protestantism has seven 
es as many clergy in proportion to church membership. 
he statistics for seven leading protestant denominations 
ne preacher for each 141 members. The Roman 
The 


denominational 


lic church has one priest for 965 communicants. 


clusion is that the recruiting zeal of 


eaders is motived by desire for denominational prestige 
than by considerations of actual need. Of course 
are too many preachers. But there are too many 
rs because there are too many churches. The situa- 
uld not be remedied by merely reducing the num- 
ministers. 


Under conditions, that would 


y mean that many of the churches would have no min- 


present 


ter at all while the remaining preachers would go on 
ministering to their 141 apiece. The zeal for recruiting for 
‘ie ministry springs from a desire to provide preachers for 
1 - 
l 


The recent survey of 
merican villages shows an average of ten churches in each 


me hundred and forty villages of from 250 to 2,500 


nhat 


ure 


es already in existence. 


tants. That this is too many scarcely needs argument 


But he ef “3 —_ ; . . 

uw the eihciency of these churches, low as it ic now, would 
not he ; — . Ps . ee 

‘tbe increased by leaving half of them withvut ministers. 


e ref 


rm needs to be started at the other end by such a 
nsolidation or relocation of churches as will do away 
with the competition and give each church a parish of rea- 
sonable size. If a village of a thousand people had four 


anks and seven groceries, the trouble would not be that 


AN 
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the community had too many tellers and clerks but that it 
had too many groceries and banks. 


Instructing Buddhists for 

European Missions 
REVEALING ESTIMATE 
in the far east is contained in a Buddhist proposal 


of Christian missions 
concerning missions of that faith. In the February issue of 
the Young East, a progressive Buddhist monthly published 
in Tokyo, Mr. Har Dayal has an article on “Buddhist 
Propaganda in Europe and America.” Since the war there 
has been a surprising increase in interest in Buddhism in 
Europe, and a full mission center has recently been estab- 
lished in London. This article discusses the bases on which 
this developing mission work is to be conducted. It con- 
sists largely of a description of what the author believes to 
be the mistakes of Christian missionaries in the far east, 
with suggestions as to how those mistakes may be escaped 
in the Buddhist approach to the west. There must be, first 
of all, no attempt to present the distinctive tenets of the 
various Buddhist sects; no Hinayana or 


Lamaism. 


Mahayana or 
“The Christian missionaries in India, China and 
Japan make the fatal mistake of trying to convert us to 
the Anglican church, or American Presbyterianism, or Ger- 
man Lutheranism. . . They cannot seize the spirit of Chris 
tianity and embody it in new forms for Asia.” Second, it 
is the essence only of Buddhism which must be taken to the 
west. Interestingly enough, the writer believes essential 
3uddhism to be thoroughly rationalistic, and insists that 
Buddhist missionaries must leave behind in the orient all 
ideas of reincarnation, miracles, salvation by faith, paradise, 
God. Third, the Buddhist 
missionary must start by assimilating the best in Chris- 


hell, or of the existence of 
tianity. “No new religion can be a blessing if it does not 
take up everything that was good and valuable in the old 
religion.” Finally, in addition to European religion the 
Buddhist missionary must begin by becoming thoroughly 
grounded in European philosophy. He must likewise be- 
come competent to advise Europeans in the proper way of 
dealing with the problems peculiar to occidental civilization 


Can Preachers 

Preach? 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us a clipping 
( 


‘anadian paper in which that perennial protester, Vox 


from a 


Pop, was explaining that he never goes to church because 
the preachers can’t preach. Very true; many of them can't 
It is a grievous fact, and no word of ours shall palliate the 
offense of preaching blatantly or 


simperingly or super 


ficially or insincerely. But there are many kinds of poor 


preaching from which much good may be extracted by a 


competent hearer. A preacher may be ignorant and yet 
preach to great edification, especially if he is not proud of 
his ignorance. A preacher may have a limited vocabulary 
and yet be worth listening to if the words that he uses mean 
much to him. He may have a narrow range of ideas and 
yet be able to minister comfort and even to stimulate thought 
if he uses the ideas that he has and does not fight against 


those that he does not have. He may be no orator—and 
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all the better for that. “Is he a pulpit orator?” asked the 
committee concerning a candidate. “I never heard him ac- 
cused of being,” replied the wise old minister who was 
being interrogated, “and I should never believe such a 
charge against a brother pastor without the most convincing 
The casual listener who floats from church to 
church to give himself the gratification of proving his own 


é a 
evidence. 


intellectual superiority to the preachers can find a great 
deal of bad preaching. And having found it, he can there- 
after stay at home and enjoy undisturbed the sense of his 
own mental eminence and the incompetence of the clergy. 
But a sermon is a cooperative undertaking. For good re- 
sults, it requires a preacher trying to put all that he can 
into it and a hearer trying to get all that he can out of it. 
The art of getting good out of poor preaching is worth cul- 
tivating. A sermon’s prosperity, like a jest’s, lies in the 
ear of him that hears. And besides, there is a great deal of 
good preaching. 


America’s Peril in China 


HE UNITED STATES is in danger in China. The 
rapidly developing situation in that land may easily 
involve this nation in international difficulties which 
will survive to torment our children and perhaps our 
children’s children. The instinct which is riveting Ameri- 
can eyes on the far east is sound. The peril we face there 
is real. This peril is not, however, what it is commonly 
asserted to be. It is not any peril from the advance of 
bolshevism. Even if the improbable should happen and 


China should go communistic, the United States could 
exist in the same world with a China of that sort and not 
be greatly discommoded thereby. The genuine, immediate 
peril which confronts this nation in China is of an entirely 
different sort. It is the peril of becoming completely, hope- 
lessly involved in a discredited force-diplomacy, recourse to 
which now would ultimately drive us on into a situation 
where we would find ourselves morally isolated throughout 
all Asia. 

Up to the present, the foreign nations have not openly 
taken up the sword in their attempts to deal with the Chinese 
revolution. Whatever the military aspect of their acts, in 
the movement of warships, troops, and the like, they have 
word 


at least in repudiated any desire to meet the 


situation with force. Policing and protection have been 
claimed as the sole objects in view. The riots at Nanking, 
however, have apparently brought Great Britain to the 
point where she is about to return to the old policy of 
demands and threats, backed by naval and military argu- 
ments. The die-hard tory has reasserted himself in Eng- 
land. He has served his ultimatum on Mr. Baldwin and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, whose previous policy he re- 
garded with contempt. Either Mr. Baldwin and his foreign 
secretary will take a “strong course,” or he will break up 
the government. The British, it is thereupon announced, 
are about to present a series of demands, and have invited 
the other nations to participate in that action. But, should 
the other nations hesitateor refuse, the British will present 


their demands anyway. 
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Will the United States follow the British lead? Up to the 
present time, we have. Indignant denials have come from 
Washington that there is any relation between British and 
American policy in the far east. It is hardly likely that 
there has been any formal relation. A study of what has 
happened during the last year, however, will show that 
American policy in China has been practically one with 
British policy, except that we have announced our decisions 
about two or three months after the corresponding an- 
nouncements from London. Up to this point, this has 
worked out all right, for British policy, under the Baldwin- 
Chamberlain control, has been patient, liberal, and pointed 
toward the future. Now this course is to be abandoned. 
Will we still follow Britain into the new demand-policy? 

The rumors which make up the majority of press dis- 
patches from Washington are very disquieting. Reporters 
about the state department indicate their belief that our 
government has already decided to associate itself with 
Great Britain in the presentation of demands growing out 
of the Nanking riots, or that if we are not associated in 
such demands we will make demands of our own of a 
nature practically identical with those of the British. It is 
even said that the text of these demands has been formulated 
and sent to the American minister at Peking. Just who the 
minister at Peking would present this document to is not 
said. It is to be hoped that the matter has not passed be- 
yond recall. The Cantonese officials who have commented 
on the Nanking outrages, while denying the responsibility 
of their troops, have expressed readiness to make ful 
reparation for damages suffered by foreigners. With such 
indications of a desire to avoid a break it would be tragic, 
in the absence of an impartial investigation of the whole 
Nanking affair, to make it the occasion for threatened 
military action. 

Yet it is evident that Washington is being put under 
enormous pressure from Americans in China to join with 
Britain in military action there. It is more than hinted 
that this advice is being given by consular and diplomatic 
officers. The correspondent of the New York Times re 
ports from Shanghai that even the missionaries are now it 
favor of such a policy, although he naively admits that 
“many missionaries would still prefer not to recover their 
properties and the opportunities to proselytize by force.” 
And the American chamber of commerce in Shanghai has 
now given to the world an amazing document in which it 
openly says: “We believe that immediate concerted action 
by the powers to restore a condition of security for foreign 
lives and property in all the treaty ports and to recover al! 
foreign properties which have been destroyed or confiscated 
will have a far-reaching influence throughout China to the 
ultimate benefit of the Chinese people. This result should 
not be difficult to attain with the naval forces now in Chines 
waters.” Other parts of this revealing document show that 
it is seriously proposed that sufficient force shall be used 
to reestablish foreigners in every one of the hundreds 0 
towns and cities from which they have been forced to flee 
during recent months. . 

Suppose the government accepts this advice. Suppose * 
tries to meet the demands of this chamber of commerc 
What will happen? Will the naval forces prove sufficient 
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to capture all the treaty ports? Quite probably. Will the 
soldiers, marines, and sailors available for land duty prove 
sufficient to reestablish the foreigners in possession of all 
the property they have formerly held in those ports? It 
is barely possible, although it is almost certain that any 
decision to do this would lead to the sending of much 
larger forces to the far east. Will these forces make pos- 
sible a return to what the chamber of commerce calls the 
evacuated interior districts? Not without recruiting them 
to tremendous size. The mere attempt to police the rail- 
ways—even though China is notoriously lacking in railways 
_would entail great armies. When it came to maintaining 
joreigners in the possession of properties in the far interior, 
the standing armies of the United States and Great Britain 
would hardly suffice. It cost the United States, in the pre- 
war days before the cost of running an army went skyward, 
more than $150,000,000 to send a very modest cavalry ex- 
pedition into Mexico to hunt for a bandit who was never 
caught. What would it cost to reestablish and maintain 
foreigners throughout a hostile China? 

But suppose this could be done. What then? What 
would happen to the business of the gentlemen who com- 
prise the American chamber of commerce in Shanghai? 
Have they never heard of the boycott? Have they learned 
nothing from what happened, in 1919, to the Japanese, and 
in later years to the British? Sir Austen Chamberlain, in 
the days when he was able to formulate his own policy in 
China, frankly said, in his Birmingham speech, that the 
requirements of “a nation of shopkeepers” to keeptheir shops 
pen and to keep on good terms with their customers, in- 
volved the policy of patience and negotiation and abstinence 
irom the use of force. Tory Britain may have refused to 
believe this, and may be intending to go back to the sword. 
But what hope is there that this will help the shopkeeper’s 
business £ 

lt the United States government at this juncture joins 
in the British threat in China, what can it actually ac- 
omplish? It can help to reestablish the British in favored 
positions in the Yangtse valley which they have lost as a 
result of the passing of the old treaties. It can help to re- 
establish all foreigners in the possession of property in 
which they will have to be maintained under guard as long 
as the resentment of the Chinese remains. It can enforce 
the payment of indemnity for the life lost at Nanking and 
for such property losses as have been suffered. (This, in- 
adentally, is almost without exception missionary property, 
just as the dead American was a missionary, and raises 
another question as to whether the mission bodies desire to 
receive such indemnity.) But beyond that, it can do noth- 
ing. Nothing, that is, beyond destroying the hope of further 
missionary work, beyond bringing ultimate bankruptcy to 
American business, beyond making China regard America 
4s an enemy rather than as a friend. 

The policy that the United States has so far followed 
in China is the policy that should be continued to the end 
of the present troubled period. To protect the lives of our 
Stzens, to afford them ways of getting out of regions of 
danger, and to refrain from any act that may seem to imply 
‘threat against China’s awakened nationalism—this is.a 
policy with a future. If any question remained as to its 
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wisdom, the refusal of France and Japan to be drawn into 
the British proposal should afford sufficient evidence. 
Neither of these countries will be accused of a sentimental 
policy in China. Both of them, in the past, have been 
stridently imperialistic there. Both of them now are fol- 
lowing the policy of conciliation, patience, and refusal to 
resort to force. They know that, grievous as the difficul- 
ties involved in such a policy may be, it remains the only 
policy with any hope in it for future good relations with 
China. 

It has long been the dream and expectation of the United 
States that, when the era of the Pacific finally dawned, 
there should face each other across its waters two great 
republics, bound by ties of mutual respect and together de- 
voted to the maintenance of the peace. That dream and that 
expectation are in peril. If the United States, for what- 
ever reason, is now persuaded to turn her guns on China, 
the dream and the expectation will be shattered forever. 


Catholics and the Presidency 


T OUGHT TO BE POSSIBLE to talk about the re- 
lation of the Roman Catholic church to the American 
government without the sense of committing a faux 

pas and without incurring the charge of fostering bigotry 
and bitterness. Perhaps it is not, but we are going to pro- 
ceed on the theory that it is. 
about until it can be talked about without embarrassment 


The topic needs to be talked 


on either side. A generation ago there were at Yale cer- 
tain senior societies which were so sacrosanct that it was 
considered the worst possible social blunder for an outsider 
even to mention them to a member, and as for a member 
mentioning them to an outsider, the thing was inconceivable. 
That inhibition, we understand, has been removed. Per- 
haps it will also become possible to speak about the rela- 
tion of Catholicism to the state without either restraint or 
constraint if enough people try to do it on a basis of fact 
and not of prejudice. Certainly the Catholic authorities , 
have said enough on the subject so that they have no justi- 
fication for resentment if protestants try to find out what 
they mean by what they say. 

Specifically, a question of some importance at present 
is whether the fact that a man is a Catholic should be taken 
into account in determining whether to vote for or against 
him for the presidency of the United States. It is a fact 
that many protestants, and many others of no religion, de- 
clare that they would not vote for a Catholic. Is there any 
good reason, or any reason at all aside from sheer bigotry, 
for such an attitude? 

The Catholic says that if 
should conflict, he would prefer to obey God rather than 
man. But protestants say that too, and they have acted 
upon that principle repeatedly. The laws against dissenters 
in England were violated constantly for conscience sake. 
The conventicle act and the five-mile act were considered 
iniquitous laws, and nonconformists by the hundred went 
to jail for disobeying them. The Quakers, peaceable as 
they were, violated the laws regularly and suffered the 
penalties. Men of high moral sense will always do the 


religious and civic duties 
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thing they think right in defiance of a law which they think 
wrong. Abolitionists violated the fugitive slave law. Pacifists 
violate a conscription law. Placing obedience to God above 
obedience to the state is no exclusively Catholic doctrine. 
Christianity would scarcely have gotten a start if men had 
not dared to do that. 

But it strikes the protestant that there is a difference be- 
tween the status of an individual who avows the intention 
to obey God rather than man if the state commands that 
which he believes is contrary to the law of God, and the 
status of a man who is one of several millions who have 
committed themselves in advance to believing that the ut- 
terance of a single person living in another country is the 
voice of God, especially if that person has already taught 
some things that are contrary to the law of this land 

Does the Roman Catholic church officially teach any 
doctrines which are contrary to the principles of Ameri- 
can government? The answer is to be found in the Syl- 
labus of Errors issued by Pope Pius IX in 1864, in the 
encyclical “Immortale Dei” issued by Pope Leo XIII in 
1883, and in the able treatise on “The State and the 
Church,” by John A. Ryan and M. F. X. Millar, S. J. 
(“Nihil obstat, Arthurus J. Scanlan, Censor librorum; Im- 
primatur, Patritius J. Hayes, Archiepiscopus Neo-Eboraci, 
New York, Feb. 21, 1922”). 


dicate that the theory of the Catholic church is at variance 


And if these authorities in- 


with the principles of our government, does this fact con- 
stitute a reason for not electing a Catholic to high office 
in the government ? 

The popes mentioned denounce the separation of church 
and state, repudiate the conception of religious liberty, de- 
clare that the state ought not to treat all religions alike, and, 
while holding that church and state are both supreme in 
their respective spheres, assert the superior right of the 
church to determine the limits of its authority, and specifi- 
cally claim for the church jurisdiction over some fields 
which the United States holds to be the area of civil gov- 
ernment. A summary of this sort is of little value apart 
from the authorities upon which it is based. The authori- 
ties are quite clear. If it was not bigotry for the popes to 
write these statements, we hope it will not be considered 
bigotry for us to quote them. 

In the Syllabus of Errors (error 42) Pius 1X declares 
it an error to hold that “the church must be separated from 
the state and the state from the church.” This in itself does 
not assert that the separation of church and state is unlaw- 
ful, but only that the union of them is permissible. Leo XIII 
however makes it clearer by saying: “It is a sin in the state 
not to care for religion; or out of many forms of religion 
to adopt that one which chimes in with fancy; for we are 
bound absolutely to worship God in that way which he has 
shown to be his will. . . . The only true religion is the one 
established by Jesus Christ himself, and which he com- 
mitted to his church to protect and propagate.”” We presume 
it is clear enough that this means that it is a sin for the 
state not to foster the Roman Catholic religion and to 
have a special care for the interests of the Roman Catholic 
church. 

That the relation between church and state should in- 
clude preferential treatment of the Catholic church is in- 
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dicated by these words from the same encyclical of Leo 
XIII: “It is not lawful for the state either to disregard 
religious duties, or to hold in equal favor different kinds 
of religion.” 

As to liberty, Leo says: “The church cannot approve oj 
that liberty which begets a contempt of the most sacred 
laws of God, and casts off the obedience due to lawfy! 
authority’”—which has just been explained to include the 
authority of the Catholic church. In a passage too long 
to quote in full, he points out the evils of democracy, that 
“new jurisprudence which was not only previously uyp- 
known, but was at variance on many points with not onh 
the Christian but even with the natural law. Amongst these 
principles the main one lays down that, as all men are 
alike by race and nature, so in like manner all are equal 
in the control of their own life; that each is so far his own 
master as to be in no sense under the rule of any other in- 
dividual. In a society grounded on such maxims, all 
government is nothing more or less than the will of the 
people. . . . The authority of God is passed over in silence, 
just as if there were no God. . . . It believes that it is not 
obliged to inquire which of the very many religions is the 
only one true, or to prefer one religion to all the rest, or to 
show to any form of religion special favor, but on the con- 
trary is bound to grant equal rights to every creed.” Many 
evils are said to flow from this source, including the noxious 
idea that “everyone has unbounded license to think what- 
ever he chooses and to publish abroad whatever he thinks.” 

All Catholics are required to adhere to this statement oi 
the right of the Catholic church to special consideration 
from the government: “As regards opinion, whatever the 
Roman pontiffs have hitherto taught, or shall hereafter 
teach, must be held with a firm grasp of mind and, as often 
as occasion requires, must be openly professed. Especially 
with reference to the so-called ‘liberties’ which are so greatl) 
coveted in these days, all must stand by the judgment of 
the apostolic see, and have the same mind.” 

Not only in opinion but in public and political action must 
Catholics be true to this ideal of curbing the “so-called 
liberties” and seeking to make effective the papal idea oi 
government. It is the duty of Catholics to “take part in the 
conduct of public affairs” in order to “endeavor to bring 
back all civil society to the pattern and form of Chris 
tianity which we have described.” 

Since, as Archbishop Ireland said, “Church and state covet 
separate and distinct zones of thought and action,” there 
ought to be no clash between them. Each, said Leo XIll 
But who is to define the 


limits of their respective jurisdictions? The church, 0! 


“is supreme in its own sphere.” 


course. Pius IX in the Syllabus: It is an error to hold that 
“in case of conflicting laws between the two powers, the 
civil law ought to prevail.” Specifically he declares it 
error to hold, as the United States does hold, that “the 
best theory of civil society requires that popular schools 
open to the children of all classes should be freed from all 
ecclesiastical authority, government, and interference,” and 
that “matrimonial causes belong to civil jurisdiction.” 
Father Ryan, commenting upon Leo XIII’s encyclical 
says that the union of church and state as formulated im" 
means, among other things, that “the state should officially 
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recognize the Catholic religion as the religion of the com- 


monwealth.” As to the limits of toleration after such 
recognition, he continues: “Does state recognition of the 


Catholic religion necessarily imply that no other religion 
should be tolerated? Much depends upon circumstances 
and much depends upon what is meant by toleration. Neither 
ynbaptized persons nor those born in a non-Catholic sect 
Should 


ersons be permitted to practice their own form of 


should ever be coerced into the Catholic church. 
such | 
worship? If these are carried on within the family, or in 
sych an inconspicuous manner as to be an occasion neither 
of scandal nor of perversion to the faithful, they may 
At least, this is the 


properly be tolerated by the state. 
religious 


approved Catholic doctrine concerning the 


rites of the non-baptized.” 
doubt as to whether even this limited toleration should 


(There seems to be a little 


be allowed to the baptized, i. e., to protestants.) “Quite dis- 
tinct from the performance of false religious worship and 
preaching to members of the erring sect, is the propagation 
of the false doctrine among Catholics. This could become 
a source of injury, a positive menace, to the religious wel- 
fare of true believers. Against such an evil they have a 
right of protection by the Catholic state.” 

This argument against toleration cannot be turned against 
Catholics by a non-Catholic state, for “a protestant state 
could not logically take such an attitude because no protes- 
tant sect claims to be infallible.” (Oh, don’t they?) “Be- 
sides, the protestant principle of private judgment logically 
mplies that Catholics may be right in their religious con- 
victions and that they have a right to hold and preach them 
without molestation.” In other words, You cannot logically 
be intolerant, but we can. Rather an unequal combat. In 
ew of this amazingly frank statement, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that many protestants consider it not fanaticism or 
ngotry but simple prudence to prevent Catholics from 
getting political power which they claim the right to use 
tor the destruction of toleration. 

But there are some statements on the other side to be 
taken into account. “In practice,” says Father Ryan, “the 
foregoing propositions have full application only to a com- 
pletely Catholic state. This means a political community 
that is either exclusively, or almost exclusively, made up 
{ Catholics.” There are two reasons for granting tolera- 
tion in states of mixed religion: “First, rational expediency ; 
second, the positive provisions of religious liberty found in 
the constitutions of most modern states. To quote Father 
Pohle (article on toleration in Catholic Encyclopedia) : ‘If 
religious freedom has been accepted and sworn to as a 
‘undamental law in the constitution, the obligation to show 
‘tis tolerance is binding on conscience.’ But constitutions 
an be changed, and non-Catholic sects may decline to such 
point that the political proscription of them may be feasible 
and expedient. What protection would they then have 
against a Catholic state? The latter could logically tolerate 
only such dissenting activities as were confined to the mem- 
bers of the dissenting group. It could not permit them to 
“atry on general propaganda nor accord their organization 
certain privileges that had formerly been extended to all 


religious corporations, for example, exemption from taxa- 
tion,” 
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The ideal program, then, from the Catholic point of view, 
is to enjoy the benefits of religious liberty, unrestrained 
propaganda, and political activity in a non-Catholic state, 
even faithfully maintaining that religious liberty so long as 
the constitution requires it, in the hope of becoming strong 
enough some day to change the constitution, make the 
state Catholic, and inaugurate a regime of intolerance as 
defined above. 

What actual protection then have protestants against the 
Catholic 
Ciearly, none whatever in the system itself. The authorized 


possibility of domination and non-toleration? 
spokesmen, including the popes themselves, admit that the 
logic of their system calls for intolerance when they are 
numerous enough to accomplish it legally and effectively. 
What protection then? Simply the improbability that they 
will, in the near future, be able to do the things which their 
theory justifies and requires. Father Ryan recognizes this: 
“While all :his is very true in logic and theory, the event of 
its practical realization in any state or country is so remote 
in time and probability that no practical man will let it dis- 
turb his equanimity or affect his attitude toward those who 
differ from him in religious faith.” 

To sum the matter up, these are the things the Catholic 
church says that it would like to do: subject the public 
schools to the control of the church; give the church full 
jurisdiction over marriage and the marriage laws; estab- 
lish the Catholic church as the official religion of the state; 
amend the constitution to eliminate the guarantee of re- 
ligious liberty; limit the worship of protestants to private 
homes and other inconspicuous places, and prohibit all 
propaganda by them among Catholics, while permitting 
Catholics propaganda among protestants. It should be 
repeated, to avoid unfairness, that the plan calls for the 
maintenance of religious liberty until the constitution can 
be amended, and of course that cannot be done until the 
Catholics have a large majority of the population. 

Meanwhile, says Father Ryan, don’t be afraid. We might 
like to do all this, but we can’t. So only “zealots and bigots 
will continue to attack the church because they fear that 
five thousand years hence the United States may become 
overwhelmingly Catholic and may then restrict the freedom 
We are not afraid. We 
do not come within his definition of bigots and zealots, be- 


” 


of non-Catholic denominations. 


cause we do not think this will happen even in five thousand 
years. In the first place, the United States is not headed 
toward becoming overwhelmingly Catholic. In the second 
place, even if it did become so, Catholic political action in 
modern times has shown itself more modern than Catholic. 
France was overwhelmingly Catholic; it threw off the yoke. 
Italy was overwhelmingly Catholic; it destroyed the tem- 
Catholics do not act 


poral power of the papacy. as a 


unit at the wave of the pope’s baton. In actual practice, 
American Catholics love their country as much as protes- 
tants do. All the protestant opposition to the election of 
Catholics to high office will never be half such an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the realization of such a program of 
intolerance as Father Ryan outlines as the resistance of 
Catholics to it would be if they ever got completely into 
power. Let the church declare what she will about the 
program of proscription which she would put into opera- 
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tion if she could—she can’t, and she never can. And the 
chief reason is that American Catholics themselves would 
never stand for it. Father Ryan himself would not. 

There are occasional utterances of Catholics which state 
clearly that there are limits beyond which they will not go 
in following the commands of the pope. Father J. Elliot 
Ross, of the order of St. Paul, speaking a few days ago at 
a weekly forum conducted under the auspices of the Knights 
of Columbus in New York, said: “The supreme law for 
Catholics is conscience, even over the orders of the pope. 
The pope’s governing power is limited to religion and there 
is conflict between church and state only upon the condi- 
tion that one side invades the sphere of the other. If the 
state invades the principles of the church, Catholics are 
not bound to obey. If, on the other hand, the pope should 
transgress the realm of pure politics, there too Catholics 
must not obey.” That sounds simple and safe until one 
reflects that it must be somebody’s business to determine 
the boundary between these two realms. Is it the state’s 
business, or the church’s, or the individual’s? Leo XIII’s 
statement is explicit: “As regards opinion, whatever the 
Roman pontiffs have hitherto taught, or shall hereafter 
teach, must be held with a firm grasp of mind. . . All must 
stand by the judgment of the apostolic see.” And Father 
Ross himself says that the authority of the pope forms 
“the essential difference between Catholicity and all other 
forms of Christianity.” The resultant of these statements, 
even when one includes such a seemingly liberal utterance 
as that of Father Ross, seems to be that Catholics are not 
bound to obey the pope in political matters, but that they 
are bound to accept his decision as to whether any given 
question belongs to the realm of poltics or of religion. 
In an extreme case we doubt whether they would do it. 

This is the way it looks to a protestant reflecting upon 
the statements of Catholic authorities about their theory 
of the relation of church and state and upon the actual at- 
titudes of Catholics as citizens and office-holders. We are 
familiar with the customary reactions of the Catholic press 
to such suggestions. Typically they cite the constitutional 
provision that no person shall be ineligible to office on ac- 
count of religious belief, but that does not compel individual 
voters to disregard religious belief in choosing the candidate 
whom they will support; and sometimes they suggest that 
if protestant voters discriminate against a Catholic they 
ire on the way toward setting up a new inquisition—which 
shows a fine disregard of the nature of inquisitions. We 
know also, from reading Father Ryan’s book, what a 
trained Catholic theologian has to say about it. We are 
wondering how the matter looks to a Catholic in politics, 
one who already holds high office and aspires to a higher 
one. The open letter to Governor Smith in the Atlantic 
Monthly—written, as reference to the quotations on page 
470 will show, in excellent spirit—gives him a fine op- 
portunity to satisfy our curiosity on this point. We shall 
be disappointed if he has nothing to say more pertinent than 
an outcry against protestant bigotry and intolerance or more 
satisfying than Father Ryan’s assurance that at least noth- 
ing can happen for a long time. And so will be thousands 
of Americans who, have become genuinely interested in 
New York’s governor. 


Promotion 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


MONG my Nine Grandchildren there be two brothers. 
And Bobby is nearly seven, and is in the Second 
Grade; and he can Count by Fives, saying, five, ten, 

fifteen, twenty, and so on up to an hundred. Whereas Billy 
doth Count Laboriously, one, two, three, four, and so on 
up to about seventeen. 

And Bobby is in the Second Grade because he could Read 
before he went to school; for so did his Mother teach him. 
And Billy, he began to read when Bobby did, and he can 
read almost as well. 

Howbeit, he goeth not unto the school, for he is not yet 
Five. 

Now it came to pass on a Recent day that Billy was miss- 
ing about the middle of the forenoon, and when he ap- 
peared, he walked home with Bobby. And they both were 
Very Proud. 

For Billy had taken his Book under his arm, and walked 
alone to School. And he entered the First Grade, and said, 
I can Read. 

And he stood up before the Teacher, and did Read aloud 
out of his Book. 

And the children were Amused. But the teacher said, 
Be quiet, Children, and listen, for he doth read Remarkably 
Well. 

But Billy was Oblivious of any other Business that the 
School might have on hand that day, and he would fain 
have read his Book through. 

But after a time, and not a very short time, the Teacher 
said, Billy, thou hast read well and now I think it were well 
for thee to go to Bobby’s room, and be ready to walk home 
with him. 

So he went to the Second Grade. And he said unto the 
Teacher, I can read. 

And he stood up and read aloud. 

And the teacher listened to him for some time; and the 
Pupils were Interested. 

And the Teacher said, That will do now, Billy. Thou 
dost read well. Sit thee down with Bobby, and it soon will 
be time to go home with him. 

And all these things did Billy and Bobby relate unto 
their Mother and that night they related these things again 
unto their Father. 

And yet again did they relate them unto their Grand- 
father. 

Now on the day after this incident, Billy put on his hat 
and coat, and said, I go to school again with Bobby. 

And his Mother said, I think it were better not to g0 
today. 

But he said, I went through the First and Second Grades 
yesterday, and today I will go through the Third and 
Fourth. 

Now when all this was told to me, I shouted with Ap 
proval, but not in his presence—and I said, He will find 
that his Promotions in life come a bit more slowly, but he 
will take them, one by one, and nothing will ever halt him. 

And Billy said, Bobby is older than I, and taller than |, 
and more learned than I. Bobby can count by Fives. 
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EASTER 


In April 


” April— 
Was it then our Lord was given 
To hang on the rough rood tree? 
How could such dolor be? 
Did no warbling thrush 
The hammers hush, 
That April? 


In April, 
Can there live a cruel thought? 
So remedial a thing 
Is the lilting air of Spring, 
When the first bird song 
Holds the heart for long 

In April. 


In April, 
How could they nail those hands? 
O Calvary’s air was sweet! 
How fit it were, and meet, 
A black cloud’s breath 
Shrouded his death, 
In April. 


In April. 
‘Tis then the flowers awake, 
With the sun, the wind and the rain 
Conspiring against death and pain 
lo put down wrong. 
Life thrills to the song 

Of April. 


In April. 
‘Tis then the soft rains fall; 
Breath comes sweet in the Spring ; 
Yet, all unwavering, 
Love took the blame 
On that rood of shame— 

In April. 

ReuBen Butcmaart. 


Prodigality 


HE Artificer wastes beauty so; 
He is prodigal of snow. 


Into night He drops a star; 
[t leaves behind no curved white soar. 


He paints a hill with violets 
Which no one sees, and He forgets, 


And hides the palpitating art 
Of poesy in a yokel’s heart. 
Erme: Romic Futier. 
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Men Follow Simon 


HEY spat in his face and hewed him a cross 
On that dark day. 
The cross was heavy; Simon bore it 
Golgotha way. 
O Master, the cross is heavy! 


They ripped his hands with driven nails 
And flayed him with whips. 
They pressed the sponge of vinegar 
To his parched lips. 

O Master, Thy dear blood drips! 


Men follow Simon, three and three, 
And one and one 
Down through valleys and up long hills 
Into the sun. 

O Master, Master—into the sun! 


RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 


I Who Love Beauty 


WHO love beauty in the open valleys, 
Tintings of sunset, and the swallow’s flight, 
Must breathe the air of squalid city alleys, 
Shut from the cool caresses of the night. 
Wistful of fragrance where the Springtime dallies, 
Sharing with sordid souls a city’s blight. 


He too loved beauty, but a city drew Him. 
Flowers He found in little children’s eyes ; 
Something of grace in lepers stumbling to Him; 
Fragrance from spikenard spilt in sweet surprise ; 
Joy in forgiving men at last who slew Him; 
Courage in service, hope in sacrifice. 


E. McNeIL 


Blossoms Now 
 aeaeege laughs out im the valley 


And sings from the woods that were dumb 


But I am too old to run with the waters 
And shout when the daisies come 


I have been wrapped in the cloakings 
Of dry and futile things, 

I had forgotten the ancient power, 
The warm, wild sweet of springs. 


Spring can hang forty blossoms 
Out on an old gray bough, 

Winter will wither my roots again 
But give me blossoms, now! 


Janet Norris Banas. 
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Easter—Inevitable! 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


“Whom God raised up, having loosed the pangs of death; because 

it was not possible that he should be holden of it.”—Acts 2:24. 

ESUS CHRIST was a man. Whatever else we may 

say of him, let us never allow that fact to be obscured 

or twisted or in any way rendered unreal or dubious. 
\ll our thought about him must begin with the man Jesus 
and build upon the fact of his natural humanity. We may 
go to great heights in our faith in Christ's divinity, but we 
must not forget that our first acquaintance with him was 
when he met us as Jesus the carpenter of Nazareth, a good 
man and gracious. If in our attempts to explain him we 
begin with minds pledged to a fixed doctrine of his divinity, 
we may and likely will misread the facts. But if we start 
frankly with the fact of his humanity, the obvious, unques- 
tioned fact, and cling to it in all our thinking about him, our 
doctrine of his divinity and our attitude toward him as di- 
vine will be far more true and real than if we try to read 
his humanity through the colored lens of some abstract pre- 
possessions as to his divinity. 

It behooved him in all things to be like unto his brethren. 
lle experienced our life upon all its levels. He passed 
through all the normal stages of human development. He 
entered the world by natural birth. His knowledge grew by 
ordinary processes of education. He was a child, subject 
to the nurture and authority of his parents. He related him- 
self normally to the social institutions of his time—the 
church, the state, the customs. He earned his livelihood 
by labor, and at an occupation most typical of normal use 
ful toil. He entered into the gladness of life; he was not 
a recluse, a hermit, a mere voice out of the wilderness, as 
was John his forerunner. And he moved among his fel- 
lows with an easy mastery of the formalities and conven- 
tions of social intercourse. Serious he was, but never mor- 
bid; sympathetic and sensitive, but never melancholy. He 
Little 
children came to him as we cannot think of their coming 


was an acceptable and responsive guest at feasts. 
to Socrates or Moses or John the Baptist. He was genial, 
accessible, hearty, radiant with kindliness, though he car 
ried in his heart the burden of others’ griefs and shame. 

Here we have a man indeed, one living in the broad com 
monplaces of human life. Jesus was not so different from 
men as he was like them. He was not unique but universal. 
Hlis uniqueness was his universality. He was the world’s su- 
preme commoner. 

his complete identification of Christ with humanity is 
Death 
is the great human commonplace. It is the lowest and 
It is in death that all dif- 
ferences fade out and men stand revealed as brothers abso- 


disclosed not only in his life but in his death as well. 
broadest level of our experience. 


lute. It is the one catholic event on the human scene. The 
death of Jesus put him into relation with man at this deep- 
est level. This is what Paul had in mind when he pictured 
the condescension of Jesus. He saw him as the son of God 
equal to the Father, but without any reputation as such he 
came into our world and took the form of man, yea, of a 
servant of men, and humbled himself, submitting even to 
death, yea, the death of the cross. 
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When therefore Jesus came forth on the third day from 
the sleep of death, it was as one born anew. He was bom 
a man at Bethlehem. He was born the Son of Man op 
Born of a woman on Christmas day, his Easter 
The Bethlehem 
angels announced that he had been born into the human 
family. The Easter angel announced that he had been born 
out of humanity. For faith, therefore, Easter is the con 
summation of Christmas. The manger received the Son of 
God. Joseph’s new tomb gave up the Son of man. 


I, 


Easter day. 
birth was from the womb of humanity. 


Our hearts wish to be assured of an event so wonderfy! 
Where shall we look for our 
If we examine the resurrection narratives, we are 


as the resurrection of Jesus. 
pre of ? 
almost dismayed at their fragmentariness, their doubtful 
consistency, and the possibilities by which psychology might 
There is great difficulty in piecing the 
We do not find the scholars in agree- 
How, then, shall we who can examine the evidence 


explain them away. 
narratives together. 
ment. 
in only the most casual way have any firm ground for 
our belief? And suppose that some of us undertake the 
task with earnest application, must our faith be held in 
abeyance until this intellectual procedure is finished? 

Is there any ground for faith other than the fragments 
of evidence contained in the gospels? Must our logical 
sense be fully satisfied before we are justified in believing? 
Logic, we feel, is so precarious. The intellect is so often 
mistaken that not one of us dares to entrust to its care the 
most precious goods of our soul. Does Christianity require 
of us that we shall be able to master the direct evidence ot 
the resurrection, and be fully convinced by it before we may 
share the Easter faith? I do not think it does. Indeed it 
we look into our own hearts, we will discover that a greater 
reason for our Easter faith is in ourselves than that which 
is afforded us in the narratives. Even in a court of law the 
evidence is of two sorts—direct and presumptive. Direct 
evidence is detailed, specific, objective, limited to those 
things which have immediate connection with the event un- 
der investigation. In presumptive evidence the court é- 
deavors to conceive the situation as a whole, in order to de- 
termine whether the alleged event would likely have 0 
curred. Is the event probable in the light of the whole 
situation ? , 
fitting into the framework of the whole situation? Was the 


Or is it impossible to imagine such an even! 


current of things moving in the direction of such an event: 
These are questions as legitimate and vital as any that ca! 
be asked in the examination of evidence. 

Now it is of prime importance to take account of the 
presumptive evidence in connection with the resurrect! 
of Jesus from the dead. If we simply sit down and reat 
the gospel narratives of the resurrection, we can easil) 
enough discover the difficulties and discrepancies in the 
various accounts. Besides, we of today have a scientiic 
prejudice against any such literature whatsoever. We rea 
of other resurrections in other literatures, and we do not 
think of taking them seriously ; we do not even take time ® 
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weigh the evidence; we simply will not listen to such pre- 
posterous evidence at all. The first thought of a modern 
man when he is told that a man died on the cross, and was 
laid away in the tomb, that a stone was rolled against the 
door, and was sealed, and a guard put over it, and that after 
thirty-six hours the friends of the dead man came back to 
the tomb and found the guard gone, and the seal broken, and 
the stone rolled away, and the crypt left empty, while the 
burial cloths remained as they were originally placed—his 
frst thought is that somebody has lied or, if not that, that 
somebody has been deceived. 

faking the evidence for the resurrection thus, divorced 
irom the personality of Jesus himself with all its implica- 
tions, | should utterly despair of convincing any modern 
mind of the reality of our Easter faith. But taking into 
account not merely the direct evidence but the life and char- 
acter and self-consciousness and work of the man who died 
and is alleged to have risen, one finds the direct evidence 
When we ask, Was there any- 
thing remarkable about this man whose body was buried 
and, Was there anything remarkable 


itself taking on a new color. 


in this new tomb? 
about the men who now speak this testimony of his resur- 
rection? we are following a legitimate clue in our search for 
the truth. We are trying to face the whole situation in a 
mood which implies a willingness to entertain the direct evi- 
lence at least long enough to let it make good if it can. 
lime was when the miracles of Jesus were the proof of 
his divinity, and the resurrection of Jesus was the great 
proof of his unique relation to God. But in our time to 
the average mind the miracle is a dead weight on Christian- 
all around. Modern men like to say, “If we simply 
had Jesus Christ without the miracles, we could accept 
And if 
you read to such a man the evidence of the resurrection you 
find him impatiently and somewhat perversely shrugging his 
shoulders as if to say, “Well, I can’t answer you, but I 
The evidence, therefore, that modern 
minds must have in order to take miracles at all is the pre- 
sumptive evidence. The miracles are preposterous apart 
rom the personality of Jesus. But in connection with him 
they may wear a wholly different aspect. When you think of 


don’t believe you.” 


the Easter event as not merely the resurrection of the physi- 
al body of a man, but the resurrection of the man Jesus, it 
takes on a degree of probability, of credibility, which it can- 
not have in our minds when simply regarded as a bare fact 
tor which we have certain fragments of direct testimony 
lf there is therefore any guarantee of the resurrection, 
Christ is himself that guarantee. The more we know of 
him, the further we enter into his experience of life and 
sense the power of his personality, the greater miracle we 
'eel would be wrought if he had not risen. His rising from 
the dead was no miracle, but the prevention of a miracle. 

! would not divert your thought from the essential faith 
of Easter to dwell upon the mere physical details of this su- 
preme event. 


I confess that my own interest in the physical 
details is so slight that I have hardly so much as a tentative 
pinion of my own. Whether, for instance, the body of 
Jesus literally came from the tomb, whether his appearances 
ne his disciples were objective materializations in space and 
ime, whether his ascension from Olivet in which it is said 
a cloud received him out of their sight was physical— 
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whether these and other such apparent statements of fact 
are intended to be taken as real statements of fact, or are 
themselves symbols of an experience impregnated with a 
vast faith, I leave to those who are interested in such ques- 
tions to form their own opinions. To me the essential Easter 
event was not the upstanding of a dead body from the 
tomb, but the breaking of the fact upon the minds of these 
disciples that there was something about their Master which 
death could not touch, which not only survived death, but 
transcended death and conquered it, and that there was such 
connection between their world and the world to which 
death is an open gate that his living presence could still 
abide with them and guide their thoughts and plans. Strip- 
ping off the inconsequent details of the story, we have lef? 
this pith of faith which was not alone for the first disciples 
the great reality but has been the great reality for those 
who through all the centuries have worn the name of Christ 


Il. 


| say, therefore, that we cannot come to terms with this 
historic faith except as we see it tied in intimately with the 
personal life of Jesus. Living as he lived, possessing his 
unique consciousness of oneness with God, passing through 
temptations and pains with no moral lapse; the one flawless 
flower in the garden of humanity, the one man who lived his 
life through and felt never an incipient impulse to pray 
“God, forgive me”; possessing a spiritual sensibility of the 
highest order and yet lacking that sense of sin which the 
holiest saints of the world have felt more keenly than the 
most brutish sinner, he suffered the bitterest fate that is 
possible to man, not on account of any harm that he had 
done or any fault that could be found in him, but because 
of his very goodness, because of his unimpeachable holi 
ness. Who can look on such a one as he hangs upon the 
cross and cries, “It is finished,” and believe that it is indeed 
finished? Is this all of such a life as that? Are we ltiving 
in a universe which produces such a man and then so 
wantonly destroys him’ Our soul revolts at the conception 
It is not finished. We must defend the universe against 
such an indictment. Our faith in the resurrection is ou 
manner of defending the universe. With the apostle we too 
contemplate Jesus crucified, and we declare that it is not 
possible for him to be holden of death. 

Faith in the resurrection therefore is a demand of ow 
moral nature based upon the moral character of Jesus 
What kind of universe is it that we live in if such a man as 
Jesus is holden of death? Such is the challenge to which 
our moral instincts respond. We have not been convinced 
merely by evidence which a jury might consider. Our be 
lief, on the contrary, is a moral asseveration of what ought 
to be. So we let the literalists and legalists go on tinkering 
with the evidence, trying to fit it piece by piece into a whole 
consistent story. And though they may not succeed, our 
faith does not tremble, for we feel that whether there is 
direct evidence for it or not the presumptive evidence is so 
strong as to make the resurrection well nigh inevitable. 

Something like this must have been in the mind of Jesus 
when he met Thomas the skeptical disciple and showed him 
his hands and his side, giving him overwhelming sensuous 
evidence, until Thomas fell upon his face and cried, “My 
Lord and my God”—something like this must have been in 
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Jesus’ mind when in blessing Thomas for believing upon 
the strength of sensuous testimony he seemed to go out of 
his way to declare thrice blessed those who having not seen 
have nevertheless believed. The reason for this extraordi- 
nary blessing upon those whose proof in the resurrection 
comes through faith and not sight should be clear in the 
light of what we have just said. For in the proof that 
comes through faith one’s deepest moral nature is itself 
involved. To believe on the strength of sensuous evidence, 
and that alone, is not a moral act at all. In that sense devils 
also believe and tremble. But to believe without having seen 
is a profoundly moral act in which a man discloses his own 
moral personality. The presumptive evidence can weigh 
only with the man whose moral appreciation sets the right 
estimate upon Jesus’ character. ‘To the man who does not 
care for the things that Jesus embodied in his character and 
illustrated in his walk and work, the presumptive argument 
is without force. But to the man who sets supreme store 
by the things which Jesus so wondrously embodied and 
illustrated, despising the cross as no great price to pay for 
the truth of them, the moral argument is well nigh final 
and sufficient. When Mary comes excited with her story, 
when Peter and John come with theirs, such a man does not 
say as Thomas said, “I will not believe,” but “I thought it 
must be so, even so!’’ He is not staggered at the news; he 
is ready for it. He would be staggered if it had not come. 
Faith in the resurrection of Jesus, therefore, is a moral 
achievement upon the part of the man who possesses it. It 
is not that he is overwhelmed by evidence. He simply will 
not have it otherwise, evidence or no evidence; it must be 
that such a man as Jesus, even though they nailed him to the 
cross, yet lives. It is not possible that /ie should be holden 
of death. 

One can easily imagine that Thomas after satisfying the 
curiosity of his senses, wholly unaware of the moral self- 
disclosure he was making, would be overcome with a sense 
of shame. “Oh,” he must have said to himself, “how | 
wish I had had moral insight enough to have believed when 
they first told me he had arisen.’”’ Now that he sees the 
Master and touches him and hears his voice, the moral 
value of the victory of faith over his doubt is not his, but 
instead a certain self-pity because he had so lacked in under- 
standing of the Master that he demanded to touch the 
prints in his palms and thrust his hand into his side before 
he would believe. He is convinced—yes convinced now be- 
yond peradventure—but how much better it might have 
been had he been convinced through faith and not through 
sight! How much more keen the ecstasy of that moment 
when he met his risen Lord, had he been able to say, “Oh 
my master, I knew that thou wouldst rise; | knew that it 


was not possible for death to hold thee.’ 


Il. 


However it may have been with Thomas, it is true for 
us that the resurrection must be a moral demand before it 
can be an historical fact. The presumption that it could be 
true, the faith that it must be true, is the highest religious 
and moral ground on which we may assert that it is true. 
So to each of us the resurrection transpires in our own ex- 
perience before we believe it as a past event. There is 
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little to be gained by weighing the testimony in a legal map. 
ner, but by weighing moral values in a spiritual manner 
everything is to be gained. This is a characteristic of aj] 
faith. So often we confuse faith with belief of testimony, 
But that is not faith at all. The devils have that kind of 
faith and tremble in the possession of it. Faith that js 
Christian is not simply a belief that the universe is thus and 
so; it is a demand that the universe shall be thus and g0, 
The supreme evidence for God is not an argument of the 
intellect, but a demand of the soul that needs God, that 
hungers and thirsts after God, that “pants like the hart 
after the water brooks” for him. A belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul is not the result of testimony borne in 
overwhelmingly upon the mind. The arguments of yester- 
day are discredited today. The arguments of today may be 
discredited tomorrow. We believe that death does not end 
all not because we have sufficient evidence to support it, 
but simply because our moral nature cannot tolerate such 
an anti-climax to the experiences of life. We will not admit 
that our universe is one that reckons so flippantly, so wan- 
tonly, with its precious human cargo. Our faith does not 
concern our intellect primarily. It concerns our will primar- 
ily. “He that willeth to do his will shall know about the 
teaching, whether it be of God.” “He that cometh to God 
It is not possible that ours is a 


, “6 
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must believe that he is.’ 
Godless universe. It is not possible that the soul dies as a 
candle is blown out. It is not possible that Christ should 
be holden of death. 

Easter, therefore, is the high carnival of faith. It is the 
day when faith revels in the objects of its confidence. For 
with Christ’s resurrection are bound up all of those dear 
and precious interests of our lives. Faith in Christ’s resur- 
rection is faith in our own immortality and the immortality 
of those who are dear to us and of all mankind. Man, we 
feel, is a creature of two worlds. He is adapted to infinity. 
He is hard to please. This life does not satisfy him. Its 
edges are not gathered up, its meanings are not made clear. 
There must be something more. We try to conceive of the 
something more. We make pictures of it. We build our holy 
city of precious stones, of gold, and light, and rivers, and 
trees, and flowers, and no night, and no tears, and no death, 
and no more pain. We bring our picture to the scientist. 
Perhaps he says, “It cannot be.” We bring it to the philos- 
opher, who says, “There is no proof for it.” But we know 
that it can be. We know that it must be. We know that it 
is not possible for it to be otherwise. 


” 


Perhaps the reality of these great objects of our faith de- 
pends upon our believing in them, depends upon the faith 
that they are possible, upon the demand that we make of 
our world that it shall be the kind of world which takes 
account of these infinite worths and interests of our spiritual 
life. Suppose it comes to pass that a man who believes that 
God is, finds God; and a man who believes that heaven 's, 
finds heaven. Suppose that it turns out that heaven’s very 
existence is a creation of faith, that the ultimate character 
of the universe depends upon our faith—then we shall know 
why this business of religion was the supreme concern of 
our lives. 

Faith ever comes back to practice for its justification. 
You cannot stand outside the life of Christ and understand 
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him. You cannot know that he is the son of God until you 
accept his human life as your life, his way of thinking 
sbout God and man as your way of thinking. To accept 
Christ is not to believe any doctrine about him, but to 
commit yourself to his way of life, to accept his way of 
life as your way of life, to go with him on the path of 
grvice and self-denial and temptation. It is to go into the 
night with him to pray. It is to meet the misunderstanding 
and the hate of men. It is to keep clear in your soul the 
difference between the flattery of men and the approval of 
God. It is to count no cause just which rests upon unjust 
means for its realization. To be in fellowship with Christ 
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is to listen while he speaks, to learn from him, to wear his 
yoke. 

Who that walks thus sublimely through time can doubt 
eternity? Who that possesses moral greatness in himself 
sufficient to appreciate the sublimity of Jesus can believe 
that he could be holden of death? Such a man would say 
No! Impossible! Death cannot hold him! He would not 
be disconcerted at the utmost the scientist might do or the 
philosopher. 

There would be that in his own soul which if the Bible 
closed its record with Calvary would write out for itself 
the story of that Easter morning! 


Must China’s Christian Schools Closer 


By Stanley High 


HINA—as the posters outside our compound gate 
declare—is out to “regain control” of its own affairs. 

For the first time in many generations this declara- 

tion, whether it is applied to the salt gabelle or the customs, 
foreign concessions or mission schools, is not laughed 

it of court by the powers or their China spokesmen. 
China is no longer lectured and kicked down the steps. 
She is negotiated with. Between the two processes there is 
he gulf that lies between subservience and freedom. 
not incidental that Chinese members of the kuoming- 

tang have pointed out to me that this new state of things 
has not come about as a free gift from the powers, nor as 
an agreement by one of the various and sundry commissions 
that have recently studied one or another of the nation’s 
ills, nor even as a result of any general stand on the part 
f missionary groups. On the contrary the present position 
has been won by the Chinese themselves, despite the foreign 
policies of the powers and the unimaginative findings of 
mmissions and with only slight aid from the intermittent 
And the foreign regiments 
e thrown a cordon around Shanghai, and the gun- 
{ the bund, and the cruisers that lie with steam up 


tions of missionaries. 


harbor of Hongkong, however able to protect foreign 
ts, are as impotent as a fleet of Yangtsze river salt 
turn back China’s drive toward self-determination 

alter, fundamentally, the terms of final settlement. 
This drive of the Chinese for mastery within their own 
household has brought serious disorder to all of the foreign 
interests that, in the past, have set up shop there. It has 
brought serious disorder to the business of foreign mis- 
‘ions. This is not altogether because the administrators 
{ foreign missionary work are hostile to the principle of 


‘elf-determination. It is simply that they—or many of 


‘hem—were not ready, quite yet, for the act of self-deter- 
mination. 


ut now the kuomingtang has come up from the 
south with an army and a program. And foreign missions 
—with foreign interests generally—have found it impos- 
sible, longer, to seek shelter in the declaration that “the 
time is not yet ripe.” The zeal of the nationalists is making 
“necessary to do, in over-night fashion, what was to have 
deen accomplished “through a gradual process of transfer.” 


It is now unnecessary to debate the comparative merits 
of the two methods. Inside the widening boundaries of 
the kuomingtang such a discussion would be purely aca- 
demic. What remains is a question of adaptation. Will 
the Christian mission boards attempt or refuse to carry 
on, now that the status of their work and of their workers 
is to be dictated by the Chinese themselves? The answer 
to that question will decide many things relative to Chris- 
tianity in China. It will decide many things, also, relative 
to the real intent of those ecclesiastical agencies which have 
come to China with the declared purpose of making that 
nation Christian. 


NEW REGULATIONS 


The issue involved in all of this is acute, right now, with 
mission schools. Whether to register or not to register is 
the question before every Christian educator in nationalist 
territory. Registration involves many things. Fundamen- 
tally, it involves nationalist China’s determination to con- 
trol, henceforth, the educational system set up within its 
boundaries. Largely because this demand to “regain con- 
trol” of education is a product of the heat of the present 
movement, its expression is sometimes unreasonable and 
can hardly be regarded as final. In the enthusiasm of the 
moment pedagogical statesmanship may be lacking. But, 
however much the specific regulations are altered, the prin- 
ciple will certainly not be. According to rules of one sort 
or another, China, in the future, will write the terms upon 
which schools may be operated, and, without benefit of 
foreign intervention, will supervise their application. 

At present the regulations by which registration is to 
be brought about vary in different provinces. The Peking 
government has regulations of its own—less stringent, on 
the whole, than those enforced under the kuomingtang. 
In the south, in general, the rules are modeled after those 
which, last November, were published in Canton for the 
province of Kwantung. Each province, as it is swept 
under the domination of the blue-sky, white-sun flag, issues 
its own rules. It fixes a date within which registration must 
take place. And the educators—those who refuse to be 
easily closed out—are left to work out their own revolution. 
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There is no evading the difficulties which these regulations 
involve. They are very real—so real, in fact, that I have 
heard mission administrators seriously urge the boarding 
up of schools “in order that they may stand as a mute protest 
against this insanity.” But missionary opinion, as I have 
found it through this southern territory, from Canton north, 
stands almost unanimously opposed to any such action. 

It is admitted that, back of many of the demands made 
upon mission schools, is communist influence and that the 
communists are set upon the final ousting of all mission- 
their work. But it 
recognized that this present moment is the great moment 


aries and the destruction of is also 
for the communists in the kuomingtang. Their hope is to 
wreck the institutions of Christianity before the moderate 
majority element of the kuomingtang can turn its attention 
from the war in the north to these matters of internal ad- 
ministration. Every mission school that closes is a victory 
for the extremists and a defeat for the sane element in the 
party. Further, both the missionaries and the communists 
recognize that it is easier to keep a Christian school from 
opening than to close it down and drive out its faculty. 


PLAYING THE CHINESE GAME 


In Canton, moreover, there is considerable evidence that 
registration is not only a possible matter for mission schools, 
but that, also, it is profitable. There was ample material 
in the Kwantung regulations to embarrass missionary educa- 
tors. Many of them were embarrassed, and still are. But 
out at Canton Christian college, now Lingnan university, the 
largest Christian institution of higher learning in south 
China, it was determined almost at once to play the game 
The 
results are of some significance. For one thing, the Canton 


with the Chinese and according to Chinese rules. 
regulations—and those of the other provinces under the 
kuomingtang—involve a boycott for institutions which re- 
fuse to register. Schools, conceivably, may attempt to carry 
on without registration. But in that case it is definitely 
specified that the graduates of such institutions shall have 
“no recognized standing with the government.” It was con- 
sideration for the student body—among many other things 
that urged registration at Lingnan. 

As I have already indicated, the problem was difficult. 
There was little room for evolutionary processes, for ex- 
ample, when the rules stipulated that “a foreigner shall not 
act as the president or the principal of a private school. 
In special cases the school may invite him as adviser.” 
It is this requirement that, all up and down south and 
central China, has sent mission administrators scurrying 
about in a rather wild scramble for likely Chinese who may 
be speedily inducted into offices held, from the beginning 
of things, by foreigners. At Lingnan the problem was 
The president of the institution, 
New York 
promptly resigned. In his stead a Chinese, formerly asso- 
The former president has 


solved with expedition. 
after advising with the board of trustees, 
ciate president, was elected. 
been made provost and will serve as liaison officer between 
Canton and the New York trustees. 

Again, the kuomingtang decreed that “the board of direc- 
tors of any private school, irrespective of whether it is 


founded by foreigners or Chinese, shall have a Chinese 
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majority of members. The chairman and representative of 
the board shall also be Chinese.” And, further, “in case of 
mismanagement or of failure to follow the government 
regulations, a private school can be dissolved by the govern- 
ment at any time.” This, obviously, was a considerable 
snag. How, it was asked—and is still asked—can Ameri- 
cans be expected to give money to Christian institutions jp 
China that are run by Chinese Christians? The officials at 
Lingnan studied the matter and concluded that a Chinese 
administration would be an asset rather than a liability; 
that money really consecrated to the development of Chinese 
Christianity would be more readily available when the 
fruits of that Christianity were revealed in self-governing 
Chinese institutions. 


CHINESE DIRECTORS 


A Chinese board, therefore, was elected. To this board 
the New York trustees leased the property of Lingnan 
university for five years at a rental of a dollar a year. In 
the membership of the board are several prominent national- 
ists. Together this group has pledged itself to support the 
institution, exclusive of the salary of the American staff, 
which constitutes a minority of the faculty. 

Greater in the matter of 
It was decreed that “except in the 


difficulties arose, however, 
religious instruction. 
case of a special department (or school) of religion, a 
private school is not permitted to give religion as a re- 
quired subject, nor is religious propaganda permitted in the 
class instruction. A private school is not allowed to compel 
students to participate in the religious exercises of the school 
if there are any.” With this rule rankling, it was inevitable 
that Lingnan’s agreement to register should be haled as a 
bartering away of its Christianity. I asked a Chinese Chris- 
tian in Canton, a member of the board of trustees, about this 
point. His reply was spirited. “It is neither an indication 
of disloyalty, nor a lack of faith that leads us to stand for 
registration,” he said. “However devout, we are all pa- 
triotic enough to welcome a government that is able, before 
the world, to exert itself in these matters. And we are not 
prepared to admit that Christian education will cease when 
religious instruction and chapel attendance are no longer 
compulsory.” 

And the Chinese board—recall that it includes several 
high-placed members of the kuomingtang—wrote the pur- 
pose of Lingnan as follows: 


“To maintain in Canton and adjacent territory in Chima, 4 
private institution of learning of the highest standards of educa- 
tional efficiency, under Christian influence and_ international 
auspices. 

“The university seeks to serve and cooperate with other in- 
stitutions of like aim in building up a strong self-supporting, 
self-developing Christian community. To this end appointees to 
the staff must be persons of well attested moral character, who 
are qualified and willing actively to promote the aims of the i- 
stitution.” 


The news that Lingnan proposed to register transformed 
the campus spirit and brought forth a wholly unexpected 
enthusiasm from alumni. This might have been expected. 
I have not met a single Chinese Christian—and I have met 
many who are both orthodox and loyal—who was not is 
favor of registration. Needless to say, the students are ag- 
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oressively for it. Lingnan’s move simply put the university 
abreast of the new China and tied up its future with new 
China’s future. The connection, I believe, is well worth 
while. 

The Canton problem confronts every mission school in 
China in one form or another. Neither property values 
nor a possible collapse of foreign support will remove it. 
Whether we like it or not the Chinese, Christians and non- 
Christians, are agreed that the time has come to handle 


their own educational affairs. If this involves the with- 
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drawal of foreign backing, the Chinese are prepared to face 
that difficulty and to accept the conclusion that the interest 
of western Christians in China has had monetary strings 
attached. Foreign missionaries, in this situation, may choose 
to withdraw rather than to accept the genuinely hard terms 
which determine their new status. But their going, it 
should be understood, would be reckoned as a tragedy by 
the Chinese Christian community and would comfort none 
save the enemies of religion with whom that community 


would be left to contend alone. 


The Growth of a Soul 


By Winifred L. Chappell 


X. Grace Scribner’s Religion 


HE MENTAL AWAKENING which began in 
1907 touched intimately her old religious beliefs, 
as she herself recognized: “Dear me, if some of 
the good people whom I know could get a look into my 
rains sometime when they’re working over-time, I'd 
e up as a heretic, I know,” she wrote in 1908. There 
was nothing for her but to go forward in her own 
thinking: “I can no longer live upon the experiences 
f others, however wonderful and inspiring they are, 
but must accept what my experiences teach me to be 
the truth.” 
Early letters indicate the attention she was giving to 
the adjustment that her own growing powers de- 
manded : 


I do wish I could get some sort of a theory, all my own 
if need be, that would make a harmonious whole. . . . I 
try to drop these things for a while, but can’t. They occupy 
every minute when my mind is not directly engaged in my 
work 


\nd again: 


Sometimes I think this question is of such vital import- 
ance that I cannot get it off my mind at all, and at other 
times it seems to me that it is not at all important, that the 
living of one’s life, making living day by. day a real art, is 
the important and only important thing. Just to make every 
day the best that the highest conception of life can make 
it. Ah, but what a task that is, to keep a properly earnest 
attitude toward life without taking yourself too seriously, 
getting in just enough of a dash of humor, knowing when to 
stop work, and when to make the most of the hours, when 
to be interested in others and when to insist upon no inter- 
tuptions—yes, it is beyond me . yet of course you know 
that the questions will come up and demand attention and 
one can't run away from them. I can’t say what I think, but 
the newest ideas pull me with a force almost irresistible. 
And not because they are new, but they do sound so reason- 
able, and we are limited to believing only what ap- 
Peals to us as reasonable. Nevertheless, the newer ways 


seem to me more full of majesty and divinity than the old 
way. 


Even then her religion had a practical outlook: 


As to whether all this makes us better able to help people 


-—-1 think I said before, yes. But I am not so sure. At the 
same time, I like to think that after all life in its richest pos- 
sible manifestation is in the giving of it freely to folks. 

Of course, as to whether we can really help people better 
for all this seeking after truth depends upon what we mean 
by helping people. It most certainly helps us to help 
that class of people met in the training school, for instance, 
but whether it helps us to help people on the Bowery is a 
question. Speaking of this to F. she said that it was very 
apparent that any talks I give in the mission now are very 
much more worth listening to than formerly, but she was in 
doubt whether the appeal to the men was as strong, and I 
cannot help knowing that I lack my former enthusiasm. 


How little regard she had for form is shown as early 
as 1912, by an account of an incident at the historical 
political convention of that year: 


Judge Lindsey called attention to the fact that the meet- 
ing had been opened without prayer, and a colored preacher 
was hastily brought to the platform, and went through the 
motions of prayer, after which the real worship began. 


For her the “real worship” was ethical living. 


I felt that my leader was being basely misrepresented [she 
wrote of a certain sermon in 1914]. Jesus never meant the 
things And I 
wanted to go up and tell him that the Jesus I try to follow 
is the same one that belonged to Bouck White and Tannen- 
baum in the New York Tombs, the same “hobo” that the 
I. W. W.’s shout for—that I would go with my crowd—and 
that he could stay with his comfortable, pussy-footed, subur- 
ban crowd. 


that man got out of his talk at the well. 


And to a troubled friend in 1921: 


I think that you are right about not finding very much 
guidance in the teachings of Jesus for some of the personal 
problems which we all face. He died in the full flush of 
youth, before tasting any of the bitter wisdom of the length- 
ening years. It is after the age at which he died that life 
begins to teach some of its most relentless lessons. 


In 1908: 


Life has never seemed so complex. The question of Chris- 
tian living seems to have switched from a choice between 
many good things. Not any longer, “Is this thing right or 
wrong?” but “Is it the rightest?” 


Just as this type of religion involved the struggle for 
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an ethical position regarding the war, so did it raise a 
constant question in her mind concerning her own 
standard of living: 


I must stop now, for I must settle my things at my new 
room. A small room, by the way, on the west side and com- 
pared to what I have been living in, the very slums. If no 
conditions arise that make it intolerable, I shall live there 
with a lighter conscience than I have had in the apartment 
which was more expensive and luxurious than I felt I had 
aright to. . . . But I get so stirred up over the radical move- 
ment and my comfortable existence. I don’t work hard 
enough to justify my comfortable circumstances. And it 
makes me want to break loose and do something just to show 
that I am ready for real sacrifice and real effort. . . . It is 
not. . . their opinions with which I am in harmony, so much 
as their stark sacrificing devotion. 


As a matter of course, she was willing to sacrifice for 
the cause to which she was giving her life: 


Now one other thing which I awfully hate to mention [she 
wrote of a coming executive committee meeting, anticipating 
the possible question of increasing her salary]. .. . It sim- 
ply comes to this—they must not do it this year—it must not 
come up at all—we shall do well to get through at all. I am, 
however, making a recommendation that the salaries of the 
assistants be raised if it is at all possible. (Even as I write 
this I blush, for it is quite possible and more than likely that 
no one will think about raising my salary. I am sure I am 
getting all and more than I am worth.) 


She took Christianity seriously. At a Sunday school 
business meeting in an Evanston church a question was 
raised regarding the presence in the school of a certain 
Negro child. 


Well, I just naturally and trustingly, as much so as the 
colored child . . . expected them to say if there is one child, 
there must be more, and we'll have to work up a class. Is 
that what I heard? To my intense amazement, I heard a 
discussion of what was to be done to keep that child and 
others out—it resolves itself into this: “The law gives them 
the right to go to public school, and therefore we cannot 
keep them out of here, but we can discourage them.” “Mrs. 
W ,” contributed another, “had a case like that in her 
class once’—you would have thought they were talking of 
bubonic plague—“and she quietly visited the mother and told 
her that it would be better not to have the child come—bet- 
ter for the child and better all around.” I was so mad that 
I wanted to get right up and cut loose, but I knew that I 
had no business to try to say anything while I was in such a 
rage—for sure as I should get on my feet, I would have cut 
loose a lot of that choice vocabulary of Jesus and poured it 
out on them. But the shame at my own rage and the knowl- 
edge that I am myself not over self-sacrificing kept me from 
exploding. . . . I suppose I will cool down and forget the 
whole thing and go calmly on in the usual routine. But 
whenever I think of that little child denied entrance to the 
house which is supposedly the house of God, and all the rest 
of the pious rant and cant, my blood threatens to boil over 
again. I wanted to get up and say I'd cancel my membership, 
having joined under the misapprehension that I was joining a 
Christian church and not a Caucasian club. 


A far more sophisticated woman, but a woman to 
whom Christianity was still intensely practical wrote 
from a summer conference a decade later: 


I told you I think about the hours of the girls here at the 
hotel. I brought up the subject before the faculty meeting 
yesterday, suggesting that some specific recommendations be 


made to those in authority. There was a typical church re. 
action. First and foremost, the one hotel man to whom the 
chief reference was made was a wonderful Christian gentle. 
man doing the best he could. Moreover, his prices were 
lower than other places, and we should have to pay more 
Again, the girls were inefficient and not worth more. More. 
over, it was war-time and everybody had to sacrifice. Some 
members of the faculty did valiant service in the discussion 
on the other side; when one said the girl at their table was 
certainly stupid and lacking in her head, one man wanted to 
know how much brain power they were expecting for $3.59 
a week. But they voted to lay the whole thing on the table. 
All three faculty tables discussed it vigorously at dinner im. 
mediately following. At mine it took the form of war-time 
sacrifice necessary. Think of it—waitresses required to sacri- 
fice for a lot of summer hotel loafers! A few years ago the 
whole proceeding would have wounded me to the point of 
passionate grief, but alas, I’m wise in world wisdom about 
the church and rather took a wicked kind of I. W. W. delight 
in throwing the bomb and watching them squirm over it. 


Quite as authentic a picture as this of the gleeful 


bomb-thrower is that of the woman penitent over her 
own shortcomings: 


Oh, I thought I could not stand the church another min- 
ute . . . and then I knew that my own devotion to the vision 
is not so single-hearted as it might be and I wondered what 
right I had to demand adherence from M . So castigating 
myself, perhaps the purposes of the services were fulfilled. 


Her own work lay inevitably within the ranks of the 


church: 


I get sick over what the church says, I mean over what one 
hears in church. But between times I can remember the 
things it is doing and take courage. And as Orchard says, 
the missionary work of the church is the only Christian ban- 
ner left flying. In spite of the fact that missionaries have 
aided and abetted imperialism, they have not done it know- 
ingly without any conception of the result. . . . I don't feel 

. that I could work with the socialists. I am entirely at 
sea unless I can appeal to the spirit and teaching of Jesus, 
openly and frankly. 


ma 


She longed that the church should assume a place of 


leadership in the making of a new world: 


The papers here today carried the news of the Interchurch 
steel strike investigation—Times and World, anyway. And 
it is a hummer! Harcourt is publishing it—500 pages. | 
faint with discouragement when I think that that movement 
might have gone through and continued that sort of work 
It ought to be done. Is any religious organization going to 
do it, I wonder? There is no question whatever in my mind 
concerning the value of that sort of activity. It would be of 
the very highest value in a period like the present. But will 
anything be done? I suppose not! But it makes me long t 
get out and hustle a crowd together of all denominations who 
would continue that sort of a thing. 


Of a minister who was timid about addressing the 


. W. W.: 


How I wanted to tell him that if we do not mix with the 
publicans and the sinners, who else in the church would? 
But he is a tender-spirited man, and I don’t like to be sat 
castic with him. He is all conciliation. He hates fusses and 
differences of opinion. 


(Another instalment of “The Growth of a Soul,” based 


on the letters of Grace Scribner, will appear in an early 
issue.) 
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The Individual—A Myth 


The Myth of the Individual. By Charles W. Wood. John 


a eoc 
Day Co., $2.50. 


S a newspaper man, accustomed to covering big assign- 
ments, Mr. Wood sets out to give the essential facts 
about man and to make a news story of it. As the result- 

ng story is rather too long for a position on the first page, 
though startling enough to be worthy of it, he puts it in a 
book. 

At first glance it appears that the human race is an aggregate 
{ individuals chiefly concerned with feeding their own hun- 
gers, nursing their own wounds and pursuing their own objects 
of desire. It is notorious that the individuals of our own gen- 
eration loudly demand personal liberty and resist many time- 
honored forms of social control. The individual therefore seems 
Not so, says Mr. Wood. There is no such thing 
Possibly he overrates the originality of his 
discovery that human beings exist only in society, that they have 
inter-relations as well as relations, and that no man liveth unto 
himself. But he has a use for that observation which may be 
considered fairly novel. Studying the individual phenomena of 
human life, he discovers that man, as we know him, does not 
have his human nature built into him biologically so that he can 
go it alone, but acquires it by social experience. If we say that 
human nature is selfish or war-like, it can only mean that men, 
iving in society, have learned to be selfish and war-like. Even 

apparent individualism of human nature is a tribute to the 
For it is not an innate quality, 


to be the unit. 
as an individual. 


1 


ial solidarity of the race. 


wt a characteristic socially developed and socia‘ly transmitted. 
The gist of the matter is that “human nature is communistic.” 


Society is an organism. 


lividuals are in reality parts in an organism. 


The persons who think they are in- 
The only good is 
the common good, and any injury is a common injury. “Justice 
is all right where there are two parties to be considered; where 
the two happen to be one, some other principle must be in- 
ked. But are there two distinct parties to be considered in 
uman relationships? I have been arguing that there are not. 
| be conceded that the question is an important one. If 
there actually are a billion and a half competitive human entities 

n earth, the most that we can possibly hope for is that they 

all stop fighting. But if it should turn out that there is only 
ne humanity after all, a humanity in which we all live and 
nove and have our being, we may hope for positive and pas- 
sionate coordination. Such a discovery would revolutionize 

nan life.” 

Christianity, with its emphasis on the importance of saving 
ne's own soul—which as a separate entity does not exist, says 
Wood—has obscured the central truth which Jesus emphasized 
nhis concern for the common interests. This general principle 
s applied to suggest not so much solutions as the direction in 
which solutions are to be found for problems of wealth, in- 
dustry, war and all human relationships. They are not to be 
‘ound in compulsions; not even in contracts. They must come 
‘rom within, not from without. Courts are all right, whether 
municipal or international, but they do not solve the problems 
t society, because they do not command the hearty acquiescence 
‘the losers. No one can be hilariously enthusiastic about a 
You can respect it; if need be you can obey it; but you 
‘annot sing about it. “We must live in other human lives or 
"“€ can not live at all; and we can not live to any great extent 
‘ contractual relations. Life is a passion, not a contract. It 
‘swhat the other fellow wants to do, not what he had agreed to 


Court 


do nor even what he feels himself morally obliged to do, that 
concerns us most. The only way to peace that we have so far 
been able to think of is not the way of passionate expression but 
the way of coercion and of court procedure. Not the way of 
life, but the way of logic. We have not even dreamed of a 
joyous, singing, dancing, human peace, to be evolved out of the 
erudition and hair-splitting erudition of a super-Sanhedrin 
which shall be known as the world court.” 

It is scarcely the literal truth to say that such a lyric peace 
has not been dreamed of. I was with the youth movements at 
Bierville last summer and saw just such an attitude in the 
making. 

What we have in this book is not a plan for patching up re- 
lations between quarreling people, not a scheme for keeping 
natural enemies from flying at each other’s throats, but a 
revelation of the inherent friendliness of human nature and a 
suggestion of some of the conditions for making that latent 
friendliness overt and factual. 

It is no lack of individuality or personal experience which 
has made Mr. Wood such a pronounced foe of individualism. 
After leaving high school by request, perhaps because his 
mythical individualism was too assertive, he spent ten years as 
casual laborer and railroad fireman. Then he began to write. 
He had already begun to think. Following a varied experi- 
ence in newspaper work, including some years on the New York 
World, he made a journey to the orient to see what the mis- 
sionaries were doing. He writes in a style which, while oc- 
casionally crudely journalese, is for the most part crisply 
journalistic and at its best brilliant. With a mind predisposed 
to get at facts and base his suggestions as to what ought to 
be upon observations as to what is, he arrives at some conclu- 
sions widely at variance with the. principles traditionally ac- 
cepted. I could criticize specific points in his argument, but I 
had rather approve the spirit and tenor of it and heartily recom- 
mend the reading of his book. One who reads it and feels that 
he has not gotten his money’s worth in ideas, to say nothing of a 
generous bonus in clever phrases, must be used to getting more 
for his two dollars and a half than I am. 

WINFRED ERNeEsT GARRISON. 


Book Briefs 


SECOND large edition is reported for Professor Charles 
Townsend Copeland’s 1700-page anthology of English 
poetry and prose, entitled Tue CopeLanp Reaper (Scribner’s, 
$10.00). Most of those who have written themselves into great 
English and American literature are here. A treasury indeed. 


That marvelous collection of important books in handy size 
which is called THe Mopern Lisrary (The Modern Library, 
95 cents per volume), keeps on growing. Two of the latest 
titles to be added are: THe PuiLosopny or Spinoza, by Joseph 
Ratner, which every reader of “The Story of Philosophy” will 
wish to possess, as giving in popular form the beliefs of the 
philosopher who is Will Durant’s favorite of them all; and 
Mopern AMERICAN Poets, compiled by Conrad Aiken, includ 
ing typical selections from Emily Dickinson, Lindsay, Robinson, 
Amy Lowell, Frost, H. D., Millay, and others. Why no Sand 
burg? 


Essentially a singer, Louise Ayres Garnett does well to con- 
fine herself to lyrics for the most part in her new volume, 
Eve Wacks IN Her Garpen (Macmillan, $1.60), although she 
does do some effective things in lines long and short, as for 
instance, “Rain”: 
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“God sent a rain today 

To show how miracles are made. 

The trees and grasses looked and listened, 
The hills did likewise: 

Only man put up his umbrella.” 


Known primarily for her enlightening volumes on modern 
poetry, “New Voices,” “Contemporary Poetry,” “The Way of 
the Makers,” yet is Marguerite Wilkinson a poet in her own 
right. Most of the poems in her volume, “Citadels” (Mac- 
millan, $1.00), are of a mystical tone. Our favorite, a poem 
quite in season, is “Waking Thought”: 


“Waking I look to Jesus on the Rood 

And thank Him that the ghostly night is gone. 
Until my soul had seen the Holy Cross 

I never knew the dawn. 
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All colors were as darkness save the hues 
That even our dull bodily eyes can see. 
But now is God grown fair beyond the East 
Upon His blesséd tree.” 


Watch Brack Aprit, by Julia Peterkin (Bobbs, Merri) 
$2.50), take its place near the top of the list of best sellers jp 
fiction for 1927. It is a piece of native work, dealing with the 
Negroes in a certain part of South Carolina, where there are 
evidently no whites to mar the picture. There is epic bread) 
and sweep in the book. 


William E. Barton bids fair to take his place as the chief 
among Lincoln writers. His latest production spreading the 
realistic fame of the emancipator is THe Great Goop May 
(Bobbs Merrill, $2.50), being the story of Lincoln adapted 
children. 2. See 


ritish Table Talk 


London, March 22. 
HIS WEEK we are celebrating the achievements of 
Isaac Newton, who died on March 20, 1727. The man 
himself in his habit of life has been called back. It 
would appear that the impression of his absent-mindedness must 
be qualified by the fact that he was astute enough to make a 
fortune by skilful buying and selling of 
Isaac Newton After shares. But there is no legend in the 
Two Centuries story of his amazing industry, and of 
his untiring devotion to scientific truth. 
There is a charming account of him from the pen of his 
amanuensis: “He never slept in ye daytime yt I ever perceived; 
I believe he grudged ye short time he spent in eating and sleep 
ing. . . . Ina morning he seemed to be as much refreshed with 
his few hours’ sleep as though he had taken a whole night’s 
rest. He kept neither dog nor cat in his chamber, whch made 
well for ve old woman his bedmaker, she faring much ye bet 
ter for it, for in a morning she has sometimes found both din- 
ner and supper scarcely tasted of, whch ye old woman has very 
pleasantly and mumpingly gone away with.” ‘“Mumpingly” 
sounds a good word, but it is unfamiliar to me. It has been left to 
the bishop of Birmingham to estimate the influence of Newton 
upon the thought of the church. Dr. Barnes, who is a great 
mathematician and a fellow of the Royal society, has more right 
to speak upon such matters. He pointed out the striking fact 
that the thirty-nine articles were drafted in the pre-Copernican 
age, and that the prayer book was last revised in 1662 before 


the Principia took shape. It looks as if the church had ignored 


the changed views of the universe, but though old formulas re 


main, there has been a theology ever growing in its range of 


knowledge, and in its grasp of the divine revelation 
* 7 ° 


Man’s Place in 
The Universe 

Upon this theme it may not be out of place to quote the elo 
quent words of the bishop: “The earth had been the centre of 
the universe; Newton revealed it as a humble satellite of the 
sun. It needed but recognition of the fact that our sun is but 
one of the millions of stars and man’s outlook was transformed. 
Though Newton has been dead two centuries, it is only in our 
own day that his countrymen, in the mass, are asking the ques- 
tion to which his discoveries inevitably led. Through 
stranger seas than Newton ventured has he set men voyaging 


alone. What is our destiny, as individuals and as a race? 
Made of dust and water, specks on a small globe, apparently of 
no special importance in the vast range of creation, we live for 
but a tick of the astronomer’s clock. Light reaches us today 
which began its journey before humanity had appeared upon 
Are we then of any importance in God’s sight? 
Have we, as individuals or as a race, any permanence? Are 
we, after all, such stuff as dreams are made of? I give the old 
answer: ‘The things which are seen are temporal, the things 
which are not seen are eternal.’ The body returns to dust and 
water ; but the mind, which ranges through space and time with 
a freedom that partakes of the divine, shall not perish. The 
spirit of a man who strives for truth and seeks goodness be- 
longs to the realm of the eternal. Here it is fashioned by labor 
by self-discipline, by reverence, and love. Elsewhere in its per- 
fection it shall have a richer existence. Does it matter that we 
are little more than point-instants in space-time? I think not 


this earth. 


for eternal values are not measured by rods and clocks, nor are 
they to be found in the blind forces of nature.” 


* . * 


British Films to 
Be Protected 

There is a bill now before parliament intended to promote the 
3ritish film industry. The facts are these: the American films 
today have almost a monopoly; the exhibitors have pledge 
themselves to take from American companies all the films whic! 
they may send; they are booked far ahead. The British indus 
try cannot get a start under these conditions. Yet it is agreed 
on all hands that it is not a good thing for any nation to have 
There are many nations, and 

No one can interpret to the 
world the character and the manners and perhaps the ideals of 
It is not that one nation is better than another 


what amounts to a monopoly. 
each has its own point of view. 


other nations. 
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t is rather that each is distinct. To give the British films a 
‘gir chance, the bill provides that there shall no longer be the 
advance booking of films which the exhibitors have not even 
gen, From the passing of the bill, before a film can be booked 
for exhibition, it must be in actual existence in this country, 
and have been seen by cinema proprietors, who may then ar- 
range to show it publicly only within six months of thus agree- 
‘ng to do so. But it is also provided that after January 1, 1928, 
every film renter, and after January 1, 1929, every cinema ex- 
‘hitor, shall acquire for renting or shall show at least seven 

ia half per cent of British films out of the total number of 
‘lms they deal with annually. This percentage increases till 
in 1935 it is to be 25 per cent. This is, of course, protection 
and all the dangers of protection are obviously to be faced. 
The chief of these is the risk of encouraging inferior work. 
it would be sheer loss if behind this fence a British industry 
vere built up with inferior technique. The consideration which 
moves free traders to accept the bill is that there is an urgent 
need, and unless some protection is provided by law the British 
ndustry cannot come into being. The parallel of the action 
There, after a period of poor pro- 
uctions, the method proposed now in Great Britain has proved 
ts value. Our ideal must be that the skill and craftsmanship 
vhich are available now should be used for the production of 
films which shall interpret the spirit and purpose of all the na- 
tions on all the face of earth. 


Is 


taken in Germany is quoted. 


This bill of ours can only be 


regarded as a temporary measure. 


. . 


On the Navy We Save 
—£100,000! 

Last week Mr. Bridgeman, the first lord of the admiralty, the 
most docile representative which the fleet ever had in the house 
of commons, secured the passing of naval estimates amounting 

to £58,000,000. He that he 
£100,000! With the German navy under the seas, and with the 


announced was saving 
Washington agreement in force, we might have expected some 
There was little effective 
What was offered came mostly from the Lieutenant- 
Commander Hilton Young, now a conservative, but still a man 
f independent views. He pointed out that such a time as this 

t one for rapid routine construction, but for experimental 


thing better. criticism from the 


ouse 


What conceivable value have we got for our expense 
nN super-super-dreadnoughts? Mr. Young suggested that the 
ratio of battleship strength as between Great Britain, America 

| Japan, which was to be 5-5-3, should become 0-0-0, and bat- 
ups be allowed to pass into history. But at the present mo- 
ment it is the building of cruisers that is likely to impoverish 
and to what end? “The whole theory of naval defense has 
been in the melting-pot.” Why then commit a nation to the 
extent of 58 millions for one year’s expenditure to replenish 
hat pot? At the same time it should be added that Mr. Bridge- 
man indignantly denies that he has given a cold welcome to the 
proposals from President Coolidge. On the contrary, he de- 
lares that the British reply suggests an ever wider range of 
discussion and a more thorough agreement. But it is as well to 
recognize that there is a strong feeling in this country against 
‘ny measures which would put our trade-routes at the mercy 
f other nations, and leave the British commonwealth dependent 
upon their good will. Some labor members plead that Great 
Britain should take the lead in running risks, not tarrying for 
But the labor party is not committed to the policy of its 
pacifists, and it is doubtful whether it would itself make that 
venture of faith. The next step would appear to be a confer- 
ence with other powers, and a concerted action. 


Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for April 24. Lesson text: Mark 9:2-10; 2 Peter 1:16-18 
La fe 
rransfigured at Prayer 

T IS not difficult for me to believe in the transfiguration—l 

once looked upon my grandmother’s face as she rose from 
family prayers in our home. She was a beautiful woman, al 
ways; she was a Christian who made goodness attractive, and 
when she prayed, the fashion of her countenance was changed. 
Why should one not be transfigured? Prayer puts one in har 
mony with God; prayer floods the heart with unselfish thoughts ; 
prayer lifts one above the dull earth; prayer kindles the hidden 
fires of sympathy; prayer gives one the sense of sin forgiven. 

If Jesus lived today he would doubtless have some quiet, 
beautiful spot where he could retire to read, meditate and pray. 
loo many public men give us the impression of being drained. 
Virtue has gone out of them. The batteries are run down and 
they are far from a charging station. Aristotle say, 
“The granary must be full before the poor can be fed.” When 
men are giving out overmuch they lose their power and charm. 
Jesus guarded his sources of strength, and his greatest source 


used to 


was evidently prayer in beautiful places far from the maddening 
crowd. Upon the top of a mountain, free from any sense of 
hurry, Jesus, with his nearest disciples, prayed. Earth receded, 
heaven opened, God spoke to him and his face glowed with a 
light never seen on land or sea—the light of spiritual ecstasy, 
of holy rapture, of perfect harmony with the Light of life. The 
sequel of that vivid experience of God is not far to seek. When 
he came down from the mountain he was able to bring peace 
and health to a poor, sick, mentally-deranged boy. Power to 
do that he found only 
Jesus was so 


in deep communion with almighty 


God. perfectly poised, so nicely adjusted to 
divine laws, so harmoniously related to his Father, that he 
brought health, peace and power to all who accepted him. While 
many keen minds have been searching in these fields, there is 
much yet to learn of Jesus’ ways in bringing health and har- 
mony into troubled lives. Recently over the radio I preached 
a sermon setting forth Jesus’ attitude when he said, “Neither do 
I condemn thee.” I tried to show how be came not to condemn 
the world but to save it; not to act as 


gentle Savior. 


a stern judge but as a 
I sought to explain how people could be loved 
back into goodness when sympathetically dealt with. The re 
sponse was overwhelming. 

I believe in prayer; it puts you in league with the Infinite 
It fills you with a divine power; it endows you with rich sym- 
pathy. ‘Lord, teach us to pray.” Let no man think it is easy 
to pray. No part of the public worship makes such heavy de 
mands upon the minister as the prayer for the congregation, in 
which he carries up to God the aspirations, the thanksgiving, 
the petition for forgiveness, the sorrows and needs of all the 
worshippers, who bow while their needs are being interpreted 


by the minister. Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Unexpected Testimony from 
Bertrand Russell 

It has remained for Bertrand Russell 
(of all people!) to warn the British public 
to take their ideas of events in China not 
from official sources but from the mis- 
sionaries. Lecturing during the last week 
in March in London on “What the 
Chinese Nationalists Stand For,” Mr. 
Russell, after speaking of the way in 
which business men and foreign govern- 
ment officials never get to know what is 
really going on in the minds of the 
Chinese, said, “The only ones who show 
any real understanding of the Chinese 
are the missionaries, and what they say 
is worth listening to.” Since Mr. Rus- 
sell, during his year in China, probably 
attacked Christian missions more severely 
than they have ever been attacked, and 
probably had more to do with the start 
of the agitation which led into the anti- 
Christian movement than any other in- 
dividual, this testimony is worth some- 
thing. 


Los Angeles Will Do Something 
About This 

International complications are likely to 
grow out of the report from Dr. J. Stuart 
Holden, rector of St. Paul’s church, Lon- 
don, that, while he was in Los Angeles 
recently, he had only four hours of de- 
cent weather in fourteen days. Dr. Holden 
has sent word to England that Dr. Camp- 
bell Morgan, holding services in a Los 
Angeles Baptist church, got disgusted 
after the incessant rain had washed his 
congregations below the 200 mark, and 
quit. Dr. Holden denounced the spirit 
of militarism which he felt to be rampant 
everywhere on the Pacific coast, and 
particularly at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Students Ask for Course 
On War 

The students of Wesleyan university, 
Middletown, Conn., through a report of 
the students’ survey committee which has 
spent a semester in studying problems of 
the institution, have asked for a course 
on war. But what they want is not mili- 
tary training, but a course on the causes 
and cure of war. The purpose of the 
course would be, as the report says, “to 
give a background of facts so that the 
educated man would be capable of recog- 
nizing the various factors making for 
conflict and could take steps to eliminate 
them. Development of a proper attitude 
toward war on the part of the educated 
men is seen as essential if America is to 
be kept from plunging into another con- 
flict.” 


Baptists Attack Foreign 
Missionary Society 

A Baptist paper of Toronto printed, a 
few weeks ago, an extended attack upon 
the theology of a Baptist missionary in 
India and upon the society for keeping 
him in the field. When investigation was 
made nearly two years ago, the represen- 
tatives of the society found that the mis- 
sionary’s theological statement was not 
entirely satisfactory, but that his work had 
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been “signally blessed of God,” and that 
he had “peculiar qualities of spiritual 
equipment.” The recent criticism, which 
has been reprinted in a pamphlet, says: 
“How in the name of common sense a 
man can possess peculiar qualities of spir- 
itual equipment, and can be used of God 
to a marked degree, when holding a 
theological position which the report it- 
self admits is practically a negation of 
everything for which Baptists stand, 
surely only a whitewashing committee 


could discover!” Well, as a matter of 
fact, God does seem to have used, during 
the course of the ages, a good many men 
who did not, in all respects, adhere to 
strict Baptist doctrine. 


Bishop of Oklahoma 
Resigns 

Bishop Thurston of Oklahoma, of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, has re. 
signed. The house of bishops has been 
called to meet in New York June 21, in 


Seeks Interpretation from Gov. Smith 


N OPEN LETTER to Gov. Smith, 

asking him to give his idea of the re- 
lation of Catholicism to patriotism, has 
been published in the Atlantic Monthly. 
The letter is from Mr. Charles C. Mar- 
shall, who is described as a New York at- 
torney, an Episcopalian, and an authority 
on canon law. After paying a tribute to 
Gov. Smith’s public and private morality 
and the success of his administration, the 
letter states that, in view of his aspiration 
for a higher office, questions arise as to 
the possibility of reconciling the principles 
which a conscientious Catholic is believed 
to accept with the constitution and the 
principles of civil and religious liberty on 
which American institutions are based. “Is 
not the time ripe and the occasion op- 
portune,” Mr. Marshall asks, “for a 
declaration, if it can be made, that shall 
clear away all doubts as to the recon- 
ciliability of the Catholic church’s status 
and claims with American constitutional 
principles? 


COM MITTED TO TOLERANCE 


“The basic political doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic church, asserted against 
repeated challenges for 1500 years, is that 
God has divided all power over men be 
tween the secular state and that church. 
Thus Pope Leo XIII, in 1885, in his en- 
cyclical letter on the Christian Constitu- 
tion of States, says: “The Almighty has 
appointed the charge of the human race 
between two powers, the ecclesiastical and 
the civil, the one being set over divine, 
and the other over human things.’ 

“The deduction is inevitable that, as all 
power over human affairs, not given to the 
state by God, is given by God to the 
Roman Catholic church, no other churches 
or religious or ethical societies have in 
theory any direct power from God and 
are without direct divine sanction, and 
therefore without natural right to func- 
tion on the same basis as the Roman 
Catholic church in the religious and moral 
affairs of the state. The result is that that 
church, if true to her basic political doc- 
trine, is hopelessly committed to that in- 
tolerance that has disfigured so much of 
her history. This is frankly admitted by 
Roman Catholic authorities. 

“That great compendium of Roman 
Catholic teaching, the Catholic Encyclope- 
dia, declares that the Roman Catholic 
church ‘regards dogmatic intolerance, not 


alone as her incontestable right, but as 
her sacred duty.’ It is obvious that such 
convictions leave nothing in theory of the 
religious and moral rights of those who 
are not Roman Catholics. Other churches, 
other religious societies, are tolerated in 
the state, not by right, but by favor. 


A RIGHT OR A FAVOR 


“Pope Leo XIII is explicit on this 
point: ‘The (Roman Catholic) church, in- 
deed, deems it unlawful to place the 
various forms of divine worship on the 
same footing as the true religion, but does 
not, on that account, condemn those rulers 
who, for the sake of securing some great 
good or of hindering some great evil, al- 
low patiently custom or usage to be a kind 
of sanction for each kind of religion hav- 
ing its place in the state.’ 

“That is, there is not a lawful equality 
of other religions with that of the Roman 
Catholic church, but that church will allow 
state authorities for politic reasons—that 
is, by favor, but not by right—to tolerate 
other religious societies. We would ask, 
sir, whether such favors can be accepted 
in place of rights by those owning the 
name of freemen?” 

If the state and the Catholic church are 
to divide between themselves the control 
of all men, who is to determine the lim- 
its of their respective jurisdiction? Mr 
Marshall continues: “The Roman Catholic 
church demands for itself the sole right 
to determine it. The Catholic Encyclope- 
dia clearly so declares: ‘In case of direct 
contradiction, making it impossible for 
both jurisdictions to be exercised, the 
jurisdiction of the church prevails and that 
of the state is excluded.’ And Pope Pius 
IX in the Syllabus asserted: ‘To say in the 
case of conflicting laws enacted by the two 
powers, the civil law prevails, is error.’ 

“The Roman Catholic church, of course, 
makes no claim, and never has made any 
claim, to jurisdiction over matters that in 
her opinion are solely secular and civil 
She makes the claim obviously only when 
the matter in question is not, in her opin- 
ion, solely secular and civil. But as deter- 
mination of jurisdiction, in a conflict with 
the state, rests solely in her sovereign dis- 
cretion, no argument is needed to show 
that she may in theory and effect a® 
nihilate the rights of all who are no 
Roman Catholics, sweeping into the juris 


(Continued on page 473.) 
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special session, to act upon the resigna- 
tion, possibly to elect a successor, and 
transact any other business which may 
lawfully be done at a special session. 


Episcopal Rector Becomes 
Yale Pastor 

Rev. Elmore M. McKee is resigning as 
rector of St. Paul’s in New Haven to be- 
ome pastor of the “Church of Christ 
io Yale university,” which is an unde- 
sominational church. During his three 
ears at St. Paul’s, he has demonstrated 
unusual fitness for dealing with students 
and their problems. The new position, 
that of pastor of a church organized 
within the institution, is something of an 
experiment, but an experiment which is 
being undertaken with all the chances in 
favor of success. 


Methodist General Conference Will 
Meet at Kansas City 

It is announced that Atlantic City has 
been compelled to withdraw its invitation 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


to the Methodist general conference of 
1928 because of uncertainty as to the date 
of completion of the new convention hall. 
As the invitation from Indianapolis had 
already been withdrawn, that of Kansas 
City is the only one remaining in force, 
and it appears inevitable that the commit- 
tee which will meet in Chicago April 27, 
to take formal action, will accept the in- 
vitation of Kansas City. 


Dry Advocates 
Hit Back 

The recent attack on the Anti-saloon 
league for collecting and spending too 
much money has called out a reply from 
Congressman Grant M. Hudson, chair- 
man of the house committee on the alco- 
holic liquor traffic. He says: “The Reed 
investigating committee’s latest attack on 
the Anti-saloon league ignores the ques- 
tionable legality of the gifts made to the 
association against the prohibition amend- 
ment, the large sums contributed to it 
by the brewers and others directly inter- 
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ested financially in the return of licensed 
liquor, the fact that this corporation does 
not comply with the law which requires 
that an educational corporation can func- 
tion politically only through a campaign 
committee, and ignores the plain provi- 
sion of the statute that no contributions 
for political purposes shall be made by or 
received from corporations. The sup- 
posedly enormous receipts of the Anti- 
saloon league, in 48 states, through a 
period of six or seven years, would not 
have sufficed to pay the cost of sending a 
single letter per year to the voters.” 


Great Church Dedicated 
At Pittsburgh 

On Sunday, March 20th, the East End 
Christian church, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dr. 
John Ray Ewers, minister, dedicated the 
new $500,000 stone church. Although the 
day was rainy the capacity of the house, 
which is fifteen hundred, was tested. In 
the morning the minister preached the 
dedicatory sermon and raised $40,000 of 
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the $60,000 needed to wipe off all indebted- 
ness save a reasonable mortgage. Dr. 
C. C. Morrison preached over KDKA in 
the evening. During the ensuing week 
the balance of the deficit was underwrit- 
ten, so that the congregation has com- 
pletely financed the large and beautiful 
plant. The auditorium is in Gothic style 
The $28,000 Austin organ is hidden be- 
hind carved arches; and, behind the pulpit, 
which is in the center of the east end of 
the church, is a choir loft seating sixty 
people, while above is the superb east 
window, 26 by 24 feet. At the north and 
at the south, windows of similar style are 
found. All of the art glass was fabricated 
in Munich, Germany, and is of extraor- 
dinary beauty and craftsmanship. The 
north window, known as the interdenomi 
national window, has received much fav- 
orable comment. The old church has 
been covered with Indiana limestone, in 
harmony with the new building, and has 
been converted into a community hall 
The third unit, which consists of a four- 
story Sunday school building, also of 
stone construction, will soon be built. The 
plans are already approved. Dr. Ewers 
has been for over seventeen years pastor 
of this church and in that time has taken 
in nearly seventeen hundred 
bers 


new mem 


Dr. Bitting Presents Library to 
Church Federation 

Dr. W. C. Bitting, many 
years pastor of the Second Baptist church 
of St. Louis and was one of the found- 
ers of the St. Louis federation, 


who was for 


church 


HY YALE? 


Dv GLH L117 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL is non-sectarian, having in its Faculty and stu- 


dent body men from all the leading denominations. 
sixty-six Methodists, thirty-five Disciples, thirty-four Congregationalists, 
thirty Baptists, twenty Presbyterians, with Episcopalians, Lutherans, 
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has presented his library of about one 
thousand volumes to the church federa- 
tion, to be the nucleus of a permanent 
federation library. The gift was made 
without restrictions or conditions. The 
speakers for the lenten services in St. 
Louis under the auspices of the federa- 
tion are Rev. Merton S. Rice of Detroit, 
Sherwood Eddy of New York, and Rev. 
A. W. Fortune of Lexington, Ky. 


Is Christianity a Handicap 
To Negroes? 

A debate will be held at the Community 
church, New York, on April 24, on the 
question, Does orthodox Christianity han- 
dicap Negro progress? The affirmative is 
taken by V. F. Calverton (white), editor 
of the Modern Quarterly, the negative 
by Prof. Kelly Miller (Negro), professor 
of sociology at Howard university. 


Captain Opposes Military 
Training 

Captain Donald Timerman is being of- 
ficially investigated for his opposition to 
compulsory military training. Speaking 
on “Christianity and War” on a recent 
Sunday evening in Columbus, O., he said: 
“When the pastors’ convention in Ohio 
went on record as being opposed to com- 
pulsory military training, the war de- 
partment took no action, but when one 
man opposes it, he is subjected to inquiry 
and censure.” 


Russian Work in Chicago on 
Changed Basis 

Brotherhood House, Chicago, which has 
been conducted by the Disciples first as 


and members of other communions. 
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a settlement house for Russian men, ang 
then for the mixed races of the neighbor. 
hood, has been closed on account of the 
changed character of the district, owing 
to the location of the new produce mar. 
ket. The Russian church has been sojg 
to the congregation which occupied it and 
which wishes to carry on a purely Rys. 
sian work. The United Christian mis. 
sionary society, which has fostered these 
enterprises, is entering more fully upon 
its new policy of doing missionary work 
upon a community-wide basis. Miss 
Aleene Oakley has been employed by the 
society to conduct this type of work ip 
connection with the Jackson Boulevard 
Christian church. 


New Secretary for the Brotherhood 
Of St. Andrew 

Mr. Leon C. Palmer has been elected 
general secretary of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of G. Frank Shelby. Mr 
Palmer, who has been field secretary of 
the Brotherhood, and has recently been 
secretary of the committee in charge of 
the Bishops’ crusade, assumed the duties 
of his new office April 1. 


Evangelistic Secretary 
Invited to Australia 

Jesse M. Bader, secretary of evangelism 
of the United Christian missionary so- 
ciety, has been invited by the federal con- 
ference of Christian churches of Austra 
lia (Disciples) to hold a series of evan- 
gelistic conferences in the island con- 
tinent. He will start on June 29, return- 
ing Sept. 30. 
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~makes the first thousand miles the loveli- 
est. A glide down the picturesque “water 
boulevard” of the St. Lawrence. A pleas- 
antly gradual adjustment to the ship's motion 
and life. Then, four days on the open sea. 
Service, cuisine and appointments of a con- 
tinental Club. Direct, speedy service to 
principal ports. Let your agent arrange 
through rail transportation to sailing port. 





Orient 


Quick! Slip across to fairyland before it be- 
comes modernized! Go this summer, via the 
palatial Empresses—fastest, newest ships on 
the Pacific—most delightfully serviced. Lux- 
urious lounges, vast decks, gym., swimming 
pools, motion pictures, airy rooms. Ten gay, 
sparkling days—then Yokohama! China! 
Manila' Frequent sailings from Vancouver 


Canadian Pacific 
Cruises 


‘hen winter comes, sail ‘round the world 
it dream ship of cruises, the Empress 
of Ar Or, join the “Cruise of Con- 
trasts” to South America and Africa. Or, 
t about the kaleidoscopic shores of the 
Mediterranean. Or, spend twenty-nine 
glorious south-sea days with one of our two 
West Indies cruises. 





Full information from 


R S. Elworthy, Steamship General Agent 
1 S. jomeen Blvd., Chicago, III, 
elephone Wabash 1904 


Canadian 
«.. Pacific 


Greatest 
Travel 

Always carry Canadian Pacific Express 
mpany's Travellers’ eques, nego- 





System 
tiable everywhere. 
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CHRISTIAN 


Yale Holds Annual Convocation 
For Ministers 

The eighteenth annual convocation for 
ministers will be held by the Yale divinity 
school April 25-27. The Lyman Beecher 
lectures will be delivered by Rev. J. R. 


INTERROGATES GOV. SMITH 
(Continued from page 470.) 
diction of a single religious society the 
most important interests of human well 
being. The education of youth, the in 
stitution of marriage, the international re 
lations of the state, and its domestic peace 
are, in certain exigencies, wrested from 
the jurisdiction of the state, in which all 
citizens share, and confided to the jurisdic- 
tion of a single religious society in which 
all citizens cannot share, great numbers 
being excluded by the barriers of religious 
belief. Do you, sir, regard such claims as 
tolerable in a republic that calls itself free? 


CHURCH AND STATI 


“We quote Pope Leo in his encyclical 
letter on the Christian Constitution of 
States: ‘Over the mighty multitude of 
mankind, God has set rulers with power 
to govern, and He has willed that one of 
them (the pope) should be the head of 
all... We quote Pope Leo in his encyclical 
letter on the Reunion of Christendom: 
‘We who hold upon this earth the place of 
God Almighty.’ 

“It follows naturally on all this that 
there is a conflict between authoritative 
Roman Catholic claims on the one side 
and our constitutional law and principles 
on the other. Pope Leo XIII says: ‘It is 
not lawful for the state, any more than for 
the individual, either to disregard all re- 
ligious duties or to hold in equal favor 
different kinds of religion.’ The constitu- 
tion declares the United States shall hold 
in equal favor different kinds of religion 
or no religion and the pope declares it is 
not lawful to hold them in equal favor. Is 
there not here a quandary for that man 
who is at once a loyal churchman and a 
loyal citizen? 

“Pope Leo says that the Roman Cath- 
olic church ‘deems it unlawful to place the 
various forms of divine worship on the 
same footing as the true religion.’ But the 
supreme court of the United States says 
that our ‘law knows no heresy and is com- 
mitted to the support of no dogma, the 
establishment of no sect.’ 

“Americans indulge themselves in the 
felicitation that they have achieved an 
ideal religious situation in the United 
States. But Pope Leo, in his encyclical 
letter on Catholicity in the United States, 
asserts: ‘It would be very erroneous to 
draw the conclusion that in America is to 
be sought the type of the most desirable 
status of the church.’ 

“Is our law, then, in papal theory, no 
law? Is it contrary to natural right? Is it 
in conflict with the will and fiat of Al- 
mighty God? Clearly the supreme court 
and Pope Leo are profoundly at variance. 
Is it not obvious that such difference of 
opinion, concerning the fundamental rights 
between two sovereignties operating with- 
in the same territory, may, even with the 
best intentions and the most sensitive con- 
sciences, be fruitful of political offenses 
that are odious among men?” 
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Lord 
Rosebery 


wrote: 


“Till he{had lived, no one 
could realize that there 
could be so stupendous a 
combination of military and 
civil [genius, such compre- 
hension of view united to 
such a grasp of detail, such 
prodigious vitality of body 
and mind. . . ‘He has thrown 
a doubt,’ said Lord Dudley, 
‘on all past glory; he has 
made all future renown im- 
possible.’ No name repre- 
sents so completely and con- 
spicuously dominion, splen- 
dor and catastrophe 


Until the 


publication of 


Emil 
Ludwig’s 


APOLEON 


THE MAN OF DESTINY 


no. biography has shown 
this man of wonder to us in 
all his aspects. Ludwig’s 
NAPOLEON is one of the 
great biographies of modern 
times. Its value as litera- 
ture is undisputed and its 
value as history is empha- 
sized again by the fact that 
at Yale, Professor Charles 
Seymour has made it re- 
quired reading for his course 
in Napoleonic history. 


76th thousand 


Illustrated, 732 pages 
Octavo. 
$3.00 
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GOOD BOOKS 
Boni & Liveright 
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The Best Sellers 
MARCH 


Fiction. 
ELMES GANTRY, by 
$2.5 
DOOMSDAY, by Warwick Deeping. 2.50 
THE MAGIC GARDEN, by Gene Stratton- 
Porter. $2 
THE PLU TOCRAT, 


Sinclair Lewis. 


by Booth Tarkington 
& SON, 


$2. 
SORREL L 
$2. 


by Warwick Deeping. 


GAL AWAD, by John Erskine 2.50. 
TOMORROW MORNING, by Anne Parrish. 


$2. 
FOREVER FREE, 
$2.50. 


REVELRY, by Samuel H. Adams. $2 
THE MARRIAGE BED, by Ernest Pascal 
$2. 


by Honore W. Morrow 


General Books. 

ASK ME ANOTHER, by? Justin C 
and Lucien Esty. 

THE 1927 RULES AND LAWS OF AUC- 
TION BRIDGE, by Wynne Ferguson 
$0.75. 

Tes STORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 

Durant. $5. 

rHE KING'S HENCHMAN, 
Vincent Millay. $2. 

THE CHRIST OF THE 
by E. Stanley Jones. 

AUCTION BRIDGE 
Milton C. Work. $2. 

NAPOLEON, by Emil Ludwig. $3. 

bat Sy WOMEN AND WAR, Anonymous 
2.50 

MAIN STREET 
by William Z. Ripley. $2.50. 

THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS, 
Barton. 2.50. 


Spafford 


by Will 
by Edna St 
INDIAN ROAD, 
COMPLETE, by 


AND WALL STREET, 


by Bruce 


(List provided by the Retail Bookseller of the 
Baker & Taylor Co., 55 5th Avenue, New York.) 


Any of these books, or any others now in 
print, may be secured through 


Christian Century Book Service 
CHICAGO 


MY IDEA of GOD 


Edited by Joseph Fort Newton 


* These Men Testify: 


Epwarp ScrIBNER AMES 
Horace J. Bripces 
Henry SLoane Corrin 
Bertranp L. Conway 
Samuet McCuorp Croruers 
Joun H. Dierricn 

1. G. ENeLtow 

Racten TyYLer FLEWELLING 
Apert F. Gitmore 
Cuaries W. Harvey 
Joun Haynes Hotmes 
Rurus M. Jones 

Brown LANDONE 

J. Gresuam Macuen 
Dovctas C. MacintosH 
Francis J. McConnewi 

FE. Y. MuLiins 

# Ricnarp Roserts 








\**Eighteen Ideas of God’’ - $2.50) 
canna CENTURY BOOK SERVICE 


SWEET MOTHER MINE > 


in mezzo Sop. Price 40 cts. 

ords b lowa Barrchiens Losier; music by Henry 
Tucker. id and popular air). Especially appropriate 
club, “aurch, or Mother's Day ograms. Sung 

out the nation last Mother's Day, including twelve 
ae churches of Washington, among which was the First 
_— where President and Mrs. Coolidge 


First edition (1000) almost meget 
Second To ton (3000) just 


Sep |. Mrs. lowa C. Lozier, , Carreliten, Mo. 
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| Lord’s supper; 


| ert R. Wicks, of 


| Rev. 


b« dies, 


| Friends. 
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where 


New North church, Edinburgh, 
he succeeded John Kelman. The 
series, entitled “The Public Worship of 
God,” will include the following topics: 
The psychological order of worship; the 
people at prayer; the spoken word; the 
sermon construction; the methods of the 
great teacher; the significance of the 
supper; the celebration of the 
the guidance of the wise. 
The Nathaniel W. Taylor lecturer is Prof. 
W. W. Fenn of the Harvard divinity 
school, who will speak on the theology of 
Nathaniel W. Taylor. Other speakers 
during the convocation will be Rev. Rob- 
Holyoke, Mass., who 
give the convocation sermon, and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, who will give the 
alumni lecture on “The 
cessful people.” 


will 


religion of suc- 


Quakers Consider 
Stricter Tests 

The American Friend editorially raises 
the question whether the Quakers, in their 
desire to cooperate with other evangelical 
have not fallen into the habit of 
receiving members on too easy terms. 
“We receive members freely on confes- 
sion of evangelical faith in general, and 


| by certificate from other denominations, 
| when there is often no particular con- 


vincement of the distinctive principles of 
So far as Friends have any spe- 


cial contribution to make, such nominal 


| members are naturally a hindrance rather 


than a help. We could conceivably be 


| stronger with a membership considerably 


smaller even than the present one.” It is 
suggested that the five years meeting 
should review the whole question of mem- 
bership. 


King’s Chapel Minister 
Resigns Pulpit 

Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, minister of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, has resigned his 
pastorate to accept other work. In addi- 
tion to his principal activity, Dr. Speight 
is also becoming literary editor of 
the Christian Leader (Universalist) of 
Boston, in which he will have a weekly 
page of book reviews. During the com- 
ing summer, he will attend the conference 
on faith and order at Lausanne and the 
congress of liberals at Prague. 


Tragedy in Family of Former 
Missionary Leader 

A telegram announces the death of 
Mrs. Jeanette H. Wright and daughter 
Miriam in an apartment house fire at 
Howey-in-the-Hills, Florida, on March 
30. The deceased were wife and daughter 
of Rev. W. J. Wright, for several years 
secretary of the American Christian mis- 
sionary society (Disciples). It was stated 
that the burial would probably take place 
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THE COKESBURY 
LIBRARY 





WOELFKIN, Cornelius 

“Expanding Horizons” $1.50 
A noted preacher, teacher and Writer 

interpreting the facts of a vastly enlarged 


world 


RALL, Harris Franklin 

“The Meaning of God” $/.50 
Six excellent Do The God Who 

Is Far; The God Who Is Near; The 

Democracy of God; God and the World 

of Evil; The God of Our Lord Jesus 

Christ; The Indwelling Spirit. 


BROWN-KIRKLAND MIMS 
“God and the New Knowledge” $1.00 
“By far the best book to put into the 
hands of those interested in the funda- 
mentalist-modernist controversy.” The 
authors (three members of Vanderbilt 
University faculty) have rendered 4 
service to the Church throughout the 
entire country.”—Presbyterian Adoance. 


KING, William P. 
“The Practice of the Principles of or 
$1.50 


Clergy and laity the entire country over 
praise this book as a courageous statement 
of the social challenges of Jesus. 


TILLETT, Wilbur Fisk 
“The Paths that Lead to God” $2.50 


“Providence, Prayer and Power” §2.50 


Two invaluable companion books— 
the first a survey of the paths that lead to 
God; the second, studies in the philos- 
ophy, psychology and dynamics of the 
Christian religion. 


Order these Books Through Da Own 


gious 


COKESBURY PRESS 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 








Good Books on 


EVANGELISM 


Evangelistic Preaching 
By Ozora S. Davis. (With sermon out- 
lines and talks to children and young 
people). ($1.50) 
Pastoral and Personal Evangelism 
By Charles L. Goodell. ($1.50) 
Motives and Methods in Modern 
Evangelism 
By Charles L. Goodell. ($1.50) 
Visitation Evangelism 
Its Methods and "Results. By A. Earl 
Kernahan. ($1. — 
wae <a of a Passio 
By Charles L. Goodell. ($1.25) 
+4 — in the Modern World 
Two Spaseate. ($1.50) 
eet) esus Won 
By L. R. Seachavengh. ($2.00) 
Parish Evangelism 
By Frederick L. Bagley. ($1.00) 
An Adventure in Evangelism 
By Dan A. Poling. ($1.50) 
We pay postage 


The Christian Century Book Service 








ING is not impossible. 


mation. We are prepared to help. 


Conservatory Building 


CROWDED CHURCHES 


RESULT FROM BETTER PREACHING 


There is joy in a successful, growing church. Your chureh can be growing and prosperous 
Right themes, right programs of service, right methods, bring results. BETTER PREACH- 
Make all your sermons equal your best one. 


EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


Write for free infor- 


ITHACA, N. ¥- 
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at Orlando, Fla., where the family meant 
» make their future home. 


Charity Workers Study 
Religions 
The Charity organization society of 

New York has had a series of meetings for 

the 100 members of its visiting staff with 

clergymen of different denominations with 

a view to familiarizing the workers with 
| the religious backgrounds of their clients. 
Representatives of Catholics, Greek ortho- 
dox and protestant churches spoke, and 
Dr. Richard Cabot is to speak, April 21, 
mn “the inter-relations of social work and 
the spiritual life.” 


7 ONE HUNDRETH anniversary 
of the death of Beethoven was widely 
celebrated on March 26 and on the Sun- 
day following. Among the most notable 
hurch observances in honor of the great 
mposer was the service held at the 
‘athedral of St. John the Divine, in New 
0 York. Addresses were given by Bishop 
t Manning and Walter Damrosch, and the 
t hoir sang Beethoven’s Mass in C. 
“Just 100 years ago on March 26, 1927, 
the man to whom we pay honor here to- 
night lay dying,” said Bishop Manning. 
It is right that his name should be 
| by the observance of Beethoven 
that we should commemorate 
this cathedral. For today, after 
the lapse of a century has tested his work, 
Beethoven stands acknowledged not only 
as a great artist but as one of the greatest 
reative geniuses the world has ever 
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RICHED EMOTIONAL LIFE 
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warmth and depth of his ethical 
t is now felt the world over, and 
; it will be universally recognized 
has leavened and widened the 
man’s emotions in a manner 
that in which the conceptions of 
hers and poets have widened the 

of man’s intellectual activity. 
his day, when we are allowing a 
nt sex obsession to debase our art, 
ture and our theatre, it is well 
e reminded that the great artist 
is whom we now commemorate 
sed absolutely to soil his work or to 
ttray his ideals by the touch of the base 
T of the erotic. His appeal to the hearts 
s of men was of a different sort. 
this Beethoven centennial week 
the revival of truer and nobler 


" 


1 mind 


“aindards in our art, our literature and 
ur theatre. Let us call upon our artists, 
be usicians, poets, dramatists and writers 


to catch something of that vision of God 
| which Beethoven saw, so that putting 
aside the base and vulgar and thinking 
_— of financial profit they may use their 
“vine gifts aright and may inspire us 
with new visions of righteousness and 
ruth and beauty.” 
, es Bishop Manning's address, 
da A Jamrosch, attired in his robes 
ctor of music, ascended the pulpit. 
€ commemorate the centenary of 
a death,” he said, “but not in 
& or in tears, rather in a joyous 
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Bombay Opens New Social 
Service Center 

The Nagpada neighborhood house, 
which was opened by the American Ma- 
rathi mission in Bombay, India, on Feb. 
12, has for its purpose to minister to the 
various religious groups in the community 
and to promote good feeling and coopera- 
tion among them. And in India “different 
religious groups” does not mean Baptists, 
Methodists and Presbyterians; it means 
Christians, Hindus, Mohammedans, and 
Jews. During the opening week each of 
these groups had a special evening but all 
were welcome. “The best of good feeling” 
was reported 


Celebrate Beethoven Centennial 


acclaim, which vibrates today throughout 
the entire civilized world, because the best 
part of him, his flaming genius, is still 
alive and carries its message of nobility 
and beauty to all of us.” 


A DREAM OF BROTHERHOOD 


Dr. Damrosch told of Beethoven's 
tragic discontent, the ever-increasing deaf- 
ness which finally conquered him, the se- 
clusion and loneliness in which his later 
years were spent and the almost incredible 
agonies he endured from his, physical 
body and spirit. Discussing the musician’s 
religion, Dr. Damrosch continued: 

“Amid the sacred surroundings of this 
cathedral our thoughts naturally turn to 
speculations regarding Beethoven’s re- 
ligious convictions. That he had an in- 
tensely religious nature is proven not only 
by the character of some of his composi- 
tions but by many instances in his life as 
recorded by his friends and pupils. That 
dogmas and theology sat lightly upon 
him seems also true. He seemed to rejoice 
in finding similar conceptions of the deity 
in others than our Christian religion. Cer- 
tain passages from Hindu literature, which 
he found in the Oriental researches of van 
Hammer, he evidently seized with joy 
and copied with his own hand. 

“For a consoling conclusion of the 
entire Ninth Symphony Beethoven built 
his finale around Schiller’s ‘Ode to Joy.’ 
One has but to hear his musical setting to 
these inspiring words, which paint a 
dream of the brotherhood of man, to 
realize how Beethoven throbbed with the 
desire to proclaim them musically so that 
a whole world might hear and under- 
stand.” 





Globecraft Sbops 


Since 1876 
Fine church furniture, moderately priced. Tell 
us your needs. Before you buy—compare! 
Globe Furniture Mfg. Co. 
ig Park Place — Wortbvilic, Wicd. 
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INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Room 36] 1701-1705 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia Po 














Clarence Dickinson 


America’s great composer and 
organist, says of 


Louis F. Benson 


America’s great hymnologist 
and editor 


“I do not suppose any living man 
knows as much about hymns as 


he does. His new book 


2 SE Ba YS ROL WOE 


CHRISTIAN SONG 


is splendid.” 


Send for returnable copy if you 
are thinking of new hymn books 
for your church services. 


The price is $2.00. 


For introduction, $1.50 


THE CENTURY CO. 


New York City 
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Keep the Church Before the People 





Two Live Books by 
FRANCIS H. CASE 


Advertising the Church 


Rich in arguments for and 
methods and examples of adver- 
tising the church. Should be 
on the desk of every minister. 

Illustrated. —Expositor. 

Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


Handbook of 
Church Advertising 


Shows how to bring the work 
of the church to the attention of 
the public, and is very much 
alive and full of practical sug- 
gestions. 

—London Quarterly Review. 

Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 


—AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS— 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 























Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. 
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| Almost any printer can set type but | 
Comparatively few can 


plan a book 
THE minute details which are incor- } 
porated into the carefully planned, | 


well printed and tastefully bound volume 
call for exper: advice from men making 
a life study of such work. We offer this 
service. Give us the number of words 
in your manuscript and we will advise 
with you as to size of volume, type faces 
to be used, etc All work will be done 
in our own plant by skilled workmen 
under our direct supervision, 

















Regan Drining mse 


523-37 Plymouth Court, C amma 








Large or Small Rooms 


As Occasion Demands 


ITH W ilson Se ctionfold Partitions a large room 

can be easily and quickly subdivided into several 
emall ones, suitable for meetings and classes of various 
sizes. Adaptab le to old buildings as well as new. 

Send for 40 page Catalog No. 17 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
BSTABLEHED 1576 

11 East 38th Street 


New York City 
Offices in alll principal cities 
For j NORWAY-MEDITERRANEAN, July 2, 1927 
52 days, $600 up, visiting 10 Countries 


Your Vacation CHOOSE A CLARK CRUISE 


Specially chartered new Cunard-Anchor Liners. 
including hote Is, Gives, ay ides, fees, etc. Stop-overs 
in Europe. ROUND T HE IWORL D, Jan. 16, 1928, 
125 days, $1 250 up, MEDITERRANEAN, Jan. 25, 
}-' - days, $600 up. Booking now. Full pro- 

pp. with rates of any Cruise sent free, 


KELLER TRAVEL AGENCY, Desk 1D, 70 E. 45 St., NewYork 



























Madison St. 
East of La Salle 
Here at this famous 
downtown hotel you 
can enjoy the fullest 
measure of comfort 
amid cheerful  sur- 
roundings. Conven- 
ient to principal 
stores, banks, 
theaters. 
In the Brevoort’s Main 
Restaurant and the Old 
English Grill you will 
find a quality of food 
and service unsurpassed 
in all Chicago. Moder- 
ate rates. Rooms $2.50 
and up. 

E. N. Mathews, Pres. 

R. E. Kelliher, Mgr. 

















CHRISTIAN 


A Bicennial Celebration 
At Urbana 

The completion of the twentieth year 
of the pastorate of Rev. James C. Baker, 
at Trinity Methodist Episcopal church, 
Urbana, IIl., will be celebrated May 2 by 
a banquet at which Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes and others will speak. Dr. Baker 
has been active in the organization and 
conduct of the Wesley foundation at the 
University of Illinois and has made for 
himself a large place in the religious life of 
the student community. 


United Appeal for Observance 
Of Good Friday 

The Duluth (Minn.) council of churches 
and the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Duluth unite in an appeal to the mer- 
chants of that city to close their places 
f business between the hours of noon 
and three o'clock on Good Friday in com- 
memoration of the hours when Christ 
hung on the cross and to permit all to 
ttend the three-hour services which will 
e held on that day. 


Note on How to Write a 
Religious Song 

A music teacher who had just composed 
some hasty verses to disguise a secular 
song as a sacred solo was overheard to 
remark: “I don’t know what it means my- 
elf, but I worked in ‘love’ and ‘heaven 
above,’ and sprinkled some ‘Oh Lords’ 
and ‘My Gods’ through it, so the people 
will know it’s sacred stuff.” 


Welsh Pastor to Lecture 
At Cornell 

Rev. John Lewis, pastor of the Rich- 
mond Road Congregational church, Car- 
diff, Wales, will deliver the Goldwyn Smith 
lectures at Cornell university this year. After 


two weeks at Cornell, he will come to 
Chicago. He may possibly remain in this 
country. 


Berlin Professor Speaks on 
World Friendship 


Dr. Siegmund Schultz, professor of 
philosophy in the University of Berlin 
and a leader of German protestantism, 


spoke at the La Salle hotel, Chicago, on 
April 6, for the Chicago church federa- 
tion’s commission on world friendship 


Men’s League Gives 
Free Dinner 

At the suggestion of the minister of 
the Roseville Baptist church of Newark, 
N. J., Rev. Clarence Bleakney, the men's 
league of that church gave a free dinner 
to the men of all faiths and of no faith 
in the neighborhood. Joseph Murphy, 
probation officer of the district, spoke. 


Federal Council Discusses 
Coal Agreement 

A report just issued by the department 
of research and education of the federal 
council of churches discusses the broken 
Jacksonville agreement and the conditions 
in the bituminous coal industry. The sit- 
uation presents both stubborn economic 
facts and moral issues “The problem 
here,” says the report, “is to apply a clear 
moral principle in an _ over-developed, 
highly competitive industry in which there 
is a difference in labor policy between 
union and non-union employers. When 
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“The best church hymnal that 
America has yet produced,” 


















HYMN BOOKS 
FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Rev. William Henry Boddy, 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 










“I am glad to say the books are satisfactory in 
every way. We considered very carefully a number 
of hymnals before choosing Hymns of the Christian 
Life. Your collection has all the great classics of 
the church and most of the modern hymns that 
promise to live. I have never been embarrassed 
trying to find a hymn to fit the theme of a service. 
I cannot say this of any other hymn book which | 
have happened to use. 











January 22, 1927 












Price per hundred $135.00 
Send for Examination Copy today 











A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Hymn Books since 1855 
67 West 44th Street, New York 



































WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


RED LETTER BIBLES 


SELF -PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST 
All the Prophetic and Prophecies ia 
Old Testament Words of Christ is 
New Testament are Printed in Red. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishes 
Amertcan Bible Headquarters 
496 Waneeen Genaete naan] 






























Pacific School of Religion 


Berkeley, California 


Prepares men and women for the various 
religious vocations, at home and abroad. 

In addition to standard courses the Schoo! 
is notably equipped to afford special training 
in numerous timely subjects, as for example 
City and Rural pastorate, Week-day Chureb 
Schools; Ministry for Buddhist lands; 
Palestinian archaeology (Excavations a 
Mizpah of Benjamin). 

Carefully directed field experience. 

Opportunities for self support. 

Facilities of University of California 

New and commodious buildings 

California is a great place in whch to study 

and live. 

Semester begins August 15, 1927. 


Herman F. Swartz, President. 




































Pulpit Gowns 


and Choir Vestment 
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To the Devil—No Quarter! 


EVERT, for a moment, to 1864. Picture a rawboned recruit to the Union Army—a lad 
still in his teens, who has enlisted to fill the gap left by his brother’s death. 


Imagine his companions-in-arms—men of all ages, war-stained, gaunt, and tough, ill-fed, 
thirst-tortured, despondent, keeping alive the flame of hope only by the draft of their pro- 
digious curses. 


Think of this stripling, fired with religious zeal and a consuming will to save souls from perdi- 
tion. Follow him, of an evening, from campfire to campfire. Hear him threatening, exhorting, 
praying, pledging—pledging these hard-boiled, soul-blistered battlers to attend religious 
services on Sunday, to forswear the chewing of tobacco, to blaspheme no more. 





Envision, if you can, a youth so possessed, so sure of his almighty rightness, that he could 
persist in such efforts in such a company—and even, to some extent, succeed. 


his grave—exorcising the devil with hard words and horny fists, and receiving 
in return blasts that scarred him in heart and body. 


r “AHUS was Anthony Comstock in his flaming youth, and thus he continued to 


Had he been a hypocrite, his story would not be worth the telling. But he was 
genuine, honest, undeniably courageous. He thought of himself as God’s soldier 
in a vice-ridden world. And since soldiers are made to fight, he fought, taking his 
orders straight from God, and praying each night for more and bigger orders. 





ie Anthony Comstock, by Heywood Broun and Margaret 
Leech, the authors approach their subject in so thoroughly 
fair a spirit of pure inquiry, and treat him with so much humor and 
understanding, as to make this book one of the most enjoyable 
biographies of recent years. 





In Special New Republic Edition this book is obtainable only in combination with the 
magazine for one year (52 issues) at the joint bargain price of $6.35. In format and quality 
our edition is in all respects the equal of the regular trade edition published by Albert & 
Charles Boni at $3.00. The New Republic is regularly $5.00 a year. By ordering book and 
magazine together, therefore, you save $1.65. 











F 


r the enclosed $6.55 please enter my subscription to The New Republic for one year and send me postpaid a copy of Anthony Comstock, by 
Neywood Broun and 


fargaret Leech, in special New Republic Edition 
Street 


State 
CC 4-14-26 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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non-union operators are about to cut 
wages 30 per cent or more below the 
union scale and still hold their working 
forces, a fact is presented which is not 
counteracted merely by moralizing. One 
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operator says in substance: ‘Yes, we did 
set aside the Jacksonville agreement. Tech- 
nically we perhaps broke it, but, con- 
fronted with a situation in which the only 
alternatives were to leave our property 


Ponder Pan-Pacific Problems 


STUDENT conference held at the 
£24 University of Chicago, March 25-27, 
considered the problems growing out of 
the contact and conflict of races in the 
lands bordering the Pacific. The confer- 
ence brought together representatives of 
the student Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Stu- 
dent Volunteer movement, and various 
other student groups. “Perhaps the most 
interesting discussion,” says Mr. Hugo 
Thompson, state student Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary, “had to do with the missionary en- 
terprise. The oriental students brought 
forth suggestions which although not com- 
pletely conceded by the occidentals, yet 
formed a base for discussion—and will 
form the basis for much serious thinking 
in days to come. These propositions were 
three fundamentally: 

“(1) The missionary must dissociate 
himself from political imperialism. It was 
even urged by some, that he should re- 
nounce his American citizenship in enter- 
ing upon a missionary career since that 
seemed to be the only way of completing 
his dissociation under our present system. 


RENOUNCE IMPERIALISM 


“(2) The missionary must be dissociated 


from economic imperialism. The extreme 
implications suggested under this were: 
he should renounce the American standard 
of living and accept that of the people and 
strata with whom he works, and he should 
renounce the economic backing of the oc- 
cident and rely upon the fruits of his own 
labor and good will of the people to whom 
he goes. 

“(3) He must dissociate himself from 
intellectual imperialism. This includes the 
superiority complex, not only as it con- 
cerns rest and culture, but also as it con- 
cerns religion. In other words he should 
trust his religion to make its case on its 
own merit without other advantages. The 
question was even seriously raised as to 
the right to proselyte from another reli- 
gion. 

“These are extreme viewpoints and were 
not wholly accepted.” 

Mr. Andrew Steiger, executive secretary 
of the conference, says of it: 

“The personnel of the conference in- 
cluded seventy persons—two-thirds of 
whom were Americans and one-third non- 
Americans, from China, Japan, India, Ko- 
rea, Philippines, Russia, and Great Britain. 
The occidentals were a majority only nu- 
merically, for the intellect of the Chinese, 
the wit of the Indians, and the self-asser- 
tion of all the orientals gave to the con- 
ference an enlightened atmosphere in 
which the fogs of any American superi- 
ority complex must float away before the 
aspiring daylight of a system of interna- 
tional relations based on reciprocity. 

“It was increasingly apparent that what 
the easterner objects to is not the mere 
facts of such discrimination as immigration 
restriction or of the attempts of western- 
ers to develop in their countries factories, 


When writing 


mines, railroads, hospitals, schools, and 
churches, but they desire to have an in- 
creasing share in the control of all these 
activities. Thus Japanese immigration 
should be solved not in United States 
congress alone, but by a treaty negotiated 
by representatives of both Japan and the 
United States. 


THE NEW MISSIONARY 


“New trade treaties should be made be- 
tween the powers and China on the basis 
of reciprocity and the tariff regulations and 
extraterritoriality should be abolished as 
a recognition that Chinese have a right 
to make and enforce their own law. Mis- 
sionaries, if they represent organized 
boards, should go out to these countries 
only after the people to whom they go 
have invited them. If they go out as priv- 
ate individuals to propagate a religion 
they must go at their own risk and trust 
to the people to whom they go for their 
protection and support, rather than have 
the power of a foreign political govern- 
ment behind them, as was the case of the 
two German missionaries whose killing in 
Shantung resulted in the severing of the 
province from China and making it a pro- 
tectorate or colonial possession.” 
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and our employes idle or to adopt a 
union scale, what could we do?’” 
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Astrolabe, by S. Foster Damon. Harper, $1.50 
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Science of To-day, by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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China and Her Political Entity, by Shuhsi Hyp 
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The Pocket Oxford Dictionary, compiled b F.G 
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Bible Plays and How to Produce Them, by Mary 
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An Outline Course in Bible Study, by Ada Thy. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Gospel of the Larger World: By Frederick W. Norwood. _ 
Many and varied are the themes of these sermons by the minister of the City 
Temple, London. First a deeply mystical sermon, then we are transported a 
thousand years hence with playful irony, and the next sermon is delightfully 


Easter Sermons: Edited by Frederick J. North. 

The themes and the authors represented in this book are compelling. Among 
} the sermon titles are ‘“‘The Power of His Resurrection,” ‘Believing the 
Unbelievable,” and “The Open Secret of Christian Certainty.” James 
Black, Geo. H. Morrison, and Bishop E. W. Barnes contribute. 


Invincible Love: By W. Erskine Blackburn. 
With Foreword by Harry Emerson Fosdick. This distinguished Scottish 
preacher has well fulfilled his aim—to bring men face to face with the most 
vital and permanent issue of life, a man’s relation with God. Dr. Fosdick 
says: ‘“‘Directness, sincerity, courage, the forcefulness of personal conviction 
—such qualities are in these addresses.” ($1.75) 


The Dark Mile: By John A. Hutton. 
A new book by Dr. Hutton at once stirs deep interest in all readers who are 
interested in spiritual—and modern—religion. His fine touch is noticeable 
in these messages. Every one of them has a heart—something of cheer, of 


Many Mansions: By John MacNeill. | 
Following the method of Jesus, the author takes the reality of eternal life as 
a starting point. After reviewing briefly the reasons for the Christian hope 
drawn from science, philosophy and revelation, he passes on to those vi 
recurrent questions as to life after death which every man ponders. He 
ts from the sane, scriptural viewpoint, but his treatment is ever 
fresh and direct—replete with illustrative stories and poems. ($1.60) 


The Crucifixion in Our Street: By George A. Stewart. 
Dr. Stewart impressively sets forth the meaning of the Cross, not only in the 
language of our day, but also in today’s heroism and sacrifice. Replete with 
illustrations drawn from modern history. ($1.35) 
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The Only Reason 


HIS page has but one purpose. 

It seeks new readers for The 

Christian Century. No matter 
low it goes about it, you will notice 
that, every week, its interest at last 
centers down on the coupon that is 
always nestling in the southeast corner. 
That coupon is placed there for the 
convenience of two sorts of people: 
1) those who are not regular readers 
of The Century, and (2) those who are. 
It suggests to those who are not regular 
readers of The Century that they be- 
come such. And it suggests to those 
who are regular readers of The Century 
that they use their good offices to in- 
—_ some of their friends to become 
sucn. 


That, and just that, is the only reason 
why this valuable space is used in this 
way. 

The Christian Century seeks new 
readers. It has nothing to offer them 
except the paper itself. It is not after 
the type of subscriber who “takes the 
paper” in order to get the complete set 
of aluminum cooking utensils or the 
genuine hand-colored portrait of the 
editor or any of the other baits some- 
limes employed. It is looking for the 
reader who studies the actual contents 
for a few issues and then says, “That 
is the sort of paper I want to read.” A 
subscriber gained on those terms is a 
real subscriber. The Century is fortun- 
ate in its real subscribers. 

The Christian Century tries never to 
invite readers except on the appeal 
of its actual 
contents. It 
makes no ap- 
peal to “‘loy- 
alty.”” There 
is no ‘‘pro- 
gram’ which 
will suffer for 
lack of pub- 
licity if the 
‘“*members”’ 
do not sub- 





New Subscriptions 
have been received during the past 
week from 
Alabama North Carolina 
Arkansas Ohio 
California Oregon 
Colorado Pennsylvania 
Connecticut South Dakota 
I}linois Tennessee 
Indiana Texas 
lowa West Virginia 
Kansas Wisconsin 
Maine Alberta 
Maryland British Columbia 
Massachusetts Ontario 
Michigan Quebec 
Minnesota Brazil 
Missouri Japan 
New Jersey Philippine 
New York Islands 











scribe. There are no indirect reasons 
why anybody should pay four dollars 
a year for the paper. The only thing 
the paper has to sell is itself. It seeks 
new readers because it believes that 
there are still thousands of people who 
wil—if they try it—find it worth 
reading. 


That, and just that, is the only reason 
why you are asked to subscribe. 


OT everybody likes The Christian 
Century. The editorial office just 
passed this along: 
You should change the title of your weekly from 
‘Christian Century’ to ‘Political Century.’ There 
isn’t any religion about it, and I believe some of 
the editors are radicals, socialists and whatnot. 
I call all such journals fake journals and unfit to 
© into the studies of any minister of the gospel 
in the United States. That is what I think of your 
Christian Century. The waste basket is the place 
for your journal. It belongs with the trash. 
Thomas L., Elder. 
It is a relief to find, on consulting the 
files, that Mr. Elder, who was formerly 
secretary of the Young People’s Asso- 
ciation of the Madison Avenue Metho- 
dist church of New York city, is not a 
subscriber. For we take it, after care- 
ful study of his letter, that he really 
does not like The Century. Under the 
circumstances, we consider him justi- 
fied in remaining off the list. 


Lots of people, however, do like The 
Century. They like it well enough to 
renew their subscriptions as often as 
they expire. And they like it well 
enough to recommend it to their 
friends. That is the main reason why v7 
that list of new subscribers is always on this 4 
page. They like it, however, not because of any 7 
external considerations, but simply because , 
of what they find in it. y, 





The 
Christian 
Century 


440 South 
Dearborn St., 


4 
That, and just that, is the only reason 
they recommend it to their friends. Pi 
Fa Chicago 
I want to see what is 
actually in The Chris- 


E - tian Century. Here is 
that youcan judgeitby .¢ One Dollar for a 13- 


Will you spend One Dollar in 
order to read The Christian 
Century for 13 weeks,so ¢ 


what it is? Or, if you are 
already a subscri 

will you oe _ 
cou at the nght 

to oy attention 7 

of a friend? 


weeks’ Acquaintance Sub- 
scription. 
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Who Is C. E. Ayres 


A thinker who can write. 
Amherst and Reed. 
and with Sholz at Reed. 


civilization that worships science. 


Science: The False Messiah 


7 


° 


Ile has taught philosophy at Brown, Chicago, 
He fought and bled with Meiklejohn at Amherst 
A paragon among professors! 
to strike from the shoulder and to avoid academic diction like the plague. 
Ile has something to say in this book bitter to the scientists and to a 


He is accustomed 


a Beew 7 





denies that science is essentially different from any other folk-lore, verified 
by repetition and sanctified by faith. 


to its close relation to invention, of which science is a by-product. 


tion” of science and religion. 


It attributes the potency of science 
roduet. It C.F. Ayres 


looks with a cold and fishy eye on the pronouncements of the “reconcilia- 
Considering science and invention in the 
light of social change, it goes into their qualifications for the role of savior 











of civilization, weighs them in the balance and finds them utterly wanting. 


Says Professor John Dewey of this new book: 


“Mr. Ayers has written a provoking and arresting book. 


Human beings have from time immemorial sought for a deliverer 


outside of the application of their own intelligence and desires. This savior and guide has always been conceived to perform its 
redeeming work in virtue of power to reveal some ultimate truth. Mr. Ayers points out that ‘science’ in popular conception 
has succeeded to the heritage of deliverer of man, and author of a final revelation. With irritating force he shows that this 
view is simply a re-edited version of the folk-lore so dearly beloved by mankind. His keen knife cuts with impartial detachment. 
The pretensions of scientific men to redeem mankind by a conclusive revelation, and the efforts of religionists to utilize science 
to bolster up their old ideas," receive“equal “attention.” 


[Price $3.00} 


——Other Creative Books for Spring Reading—, 


The Christlike God 


By Francis J. McConnell 


Bishop McConnell, in this book “holds 
up Christlikeness as a clue to the char- 
acter of God, trying to see how we can 
test the attributes usually called divine 
by the measure of likeness to Christ.” 
The author is sympathetic with the atti- 
tude of many sincere seekers after the 
truth, on the question of the divinity of 
Christ. Why is it necessary to accept 
miracles in accepting Jesus? This is not 
essentially a question raised by skepti- 
cism, the author holds, but may be a 
sincere inquiry of belief —‘‘belief in the 
possibilities of human nature, in the 
laws in the midst of which we live, in the 
imitability of a perfect character.” ($2.00 





The Eloquence of 
Christian Experience 








By Raymond Calkins 


Those who are desirous of finding a 
view that will give them the peace of 
certainty at a time when the old state- 
ments of religion are threatening to give 
way under the strain to which they are 
being subjected, will read this book (The 
Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale, 1926 
with intense interest. The point of de 
parture is this: the ground of certainty is 
not an infallible, dogmatic church, nor 
the Bible as a set of documents, nor the 
exact words of Jesus, but the experience 
of fellowship with God effected by his 
personality. ($2.00) 


Jesus, Man of Genius 
By J. Middleton Murry 





“Here is recorded the reaction of the 
spirit of Jesus upon a keen and sophisti- 
cated intelligence. There are glimpses of 
understanding of the essential genius of 
Jesus in this book which I have found 
nowhere else. The book is thoroughly 
modern and yet strikingly orthodox,” 
says Reinhold Niebabr of this book. 
“Here is not only a Jesus who might 
have lived, but a Jesus who lives.” 
(Paul Hutchinson.) 

**No book since ‘Ecce Homo’ has done 
so much to awaken the man outside the 
church door to the beauty and grace of 
Jesus.”’ (Edward Shillito.) ($2.50 


Fear 


By J. Rathbone Oliver 


Are you a victim of fear? Being human 
you are. A physician of high scientific 
attainments, in this “autobiography,” 
tells your story. He lays also a scientific 
basis for the teachings of the gospel. 
The book makes clear that science and 
religion must walk hand in hand if men 
and women are to be saved from the 
agonies of fear neurosis and fitted to 
play their part in the world. ($2.50 
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The New Patriotism 





Poems of World Brotherhood 


Compiled by T. C. Clark and 
E. A. Gillespie 


The best poems of the larger brother” 
hood written to date; also a remarka 
Foreword by Edwin Markham. Here 
are the poems that every minister and 
public speaker is continually looking up 
for quotation use. In a world of greed 
and materialistic loyalty to sham patri- 
otism, this book sings lustily of world 
friendship. ‘A golden volume,” Frederick 
F. Shannon calls it. “It will sing its 
way around the world,” says Charles 
E. Jefferson. 

“The New Patriotism is not onl 
national: it is also international. It 
comes lighted with a vast vision: it sees 
that above all nations is humanity.” 
(From Mr. Markham’s Foreword.) 
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